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Introduction 


on the face of one long dead went to a solitary 

place, and when he had drawn a circle on the 
ground, burned divers sweet-smelling herbs, and 
whispered a solemn incantation, the ghost he had 
summoned appeared before him. For such a power 
do we yearn, that Bruce may appear, no longer a mere 
name in a meaningless list of kings, or the shadowy hero 
of a fabulous tale, but as he really lived six centuries 
ago. We want the reader to accompany him in his 
perilous exploits, to see him fighting, not only against 
men, but against hunger, weariness, and despair; to 
watch him develop from a selfish adventurer to a high- 
souled patriot, from an outlaw to the sovereign of a 
powerful and united kingdom. Even in ihe pages of 
romance one seldom reads of a mind more sagacious, 
an arm more strong, or a heart more dauntless than that 
of King Robert the Bruce, and the tale of his life grows 
all the more wonderful when one remembers that it is 
not a romance, but a sober record of fact. 

But it is almost six hundred years since Bruce was 
laid under his tomb of gilded marble in Dunfermline 
Abbey. How has the memory of his deeds been pre- 
served ? If we possessed the journal of a soldier who 
had accompanied Bruce in his campaigns it would be 
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of infinite value, but not till almost fifty years after 
Bruce’s death did any Scotsman write about his deeds, 
and then the writer was an ecclesiastic. Let us see 
what manner of man this was who, in his poem of 
‘‘The Bruce,” built a monument more noble than the 
shattered marble of Dunfermline Abbey. 

John Barbour was born, it is conjectured, in the year 
1320, some nine years before the death of Bruce. So 
far as we know, he never gazed on the face of the hero, 
but in his boyhood the whole country was ringing with 
the fame of Bannockburn, and stories and songs about 
the great king and his paladins were in every mouth. 
Often some veteran must have told the eager boy his 
experiences in the great battle or on the many forays 
into England, till Barbour could call up before his mind. 
the glitter of arms, the crash of contending squadrons, 
and the cries of rage and fear, as vividly as if he had 
actually been a combatant. 

Some strange fate doomed him to spend his life, not 
in the camp and battlefield, but in the shadow of the 
grey Cathedral of Aberdeen. Before 1357 he rose to the 
office of Archdeacon in the Cathedral, and four times 
in the following thirteen years he left his country for 
the sake of study, travelling once to Oxford and twice 
as far as France. His zeal for his hero never abated, 
and his high office and his journeys through England 
gave him the opportunity of listening to fresh tales of 
the great King’s achievements, and of visiting the scenes 
of his exploits. 

Now his admiration took a definite shape ; he deter- 
mined to write a poem dealing with the life of Bruce 
and his heroic followers. How many years went to 
the composition of this great epie we do not know ; 
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before the end of 1375 four-fifths of it had been com- 
pleted, and the whole poem was finished before the 
spring of 1877. The King, Robert the Second, marked 
his approbation at this time by granting to Barbour 
and to his heirs for ever the sum of one pound a year, 
while ten years later he gave the poet a pension of ten 
pounds a year for life. On March 13, 1395, the old 
poet died. 

Nothing, in the scanty records that remain to us, 
can give us more than the most general information 
about his character and habits. Studious he evidently 
was, a man of integrity, and a favourite with princes. 
But if we want to learn more, we must read between 
the lines of the book itself. There we see a man free 
from superstition, a contemner of slander, slow to admire 
bravery if it be conjoined with rashness or cruelty ; 
there, too, we see one who kindles with enthusiasm 
as he tells of “‘ jeopardies,”’ of flights over the moors, 
of the storming of castles, and the encounters of mail- 
clad knights. Humour, too, is not absent from his 
pages, and he delights to tell the story of any deed of 
kindness. 

A strange fate it was that assigned the cloister to one 
who so delighted in all the pomp and adventure of 
chivalry. We can imagine him sitting at his window 
under the shadow of the granite towers of St Machar, 
in a room where volumes of romance were more con- 
spicuous than breviaries and missal-books, and some- 
times raising his eyes from his manuscript, while he 
mused about that life of action of which he had written 
* go much, and which was for ever barred to him. But 
the work which he could do he accomplished splendidly, 
for he wrote of the national hero, not in French or Latin, 
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but in the national tongue, thus at once ensuring the 
popularity of his book with both gentle and simple, and 
leaving to posterity the earliest example of a poem 
in the old Scottish tongue. That he should interest 
students of language was no concern of his; he would 
have been more glad could he have known that— 


‘Some heard him chanting, though but to himself, 
The old heroic names: and went their way: 
And hummed his music on the march to death.” 


John of Fordun, a priest of Aberdeen, is the only 
other Scottish historian who worked within half a 
century of the death of Bruce. He was a careful scribe, 
who travelled afoot through England and Ireland, 
visiting universities, churches, monasteries, and all places 
where historical records were likely to be kept, and taking 
notes in a book which he carried in his bosom. He 
had planned a prose ‘ Chronicle of the Scottish People,” 
to occupy seven books, but at his death in 1385 only the 
first five books had been completed. Fortunately his 
‘* Annals,”’ or notes for the last two books, from which 
it is possible to gain much information about the life 
of King Robert, were preserved along with his finished 
work. Though in this part of his history, consisting 
as it does of little more than a catalogue of dates and 
events, we cannot expect that graphic detail which 
lends so much charm to the pages of Barbour, it is 
valuable because in the main it corroborates the state- 
ments of the more picturesque chronicler. 

If we take our information only from Scottish writers 


we may get the truth, but it will not be the whole truth. — 


We cannot expect men whose fathers had suffered from 
the invasions and exactions of the first Edward to 
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bear just testimony to the nobility of his character, 
or to believe that:there was any nobility in his character 
at all. In the ‘*‘ Chronicon de Lanercost,”’ written, like 
Fordun’s history, in Latin, we have a record of the sieges 
and invasions, the famines and pestilences which vexed 
the Border country, by one who was an actual witness 
of the things he described. If he was a brother in the 
Priory of Lanercost, as the traditional title of the 
‘* Chronicle’ would have us believe, he must have had 
many an opportunity of seeing King Edward I. in the 
last year of his life; if, as is more probable, he was one 
of the Minorite Friars in Carlisle, he must have seen the 
gathering of more than one army of invasion, and ex- 
perienced the rigours of blockades or the perils of attacks ; 
for the position and strength of Carlisle made it first 
of all a base of operations for the English, and later 
almost the sole bulwark against the invasions of the 
victorious Scots. But whether he lived in Carlisle, 
or in Lanercost, twelve miles away, he often saw the 
smoke of burning villages, and from the sufferers them- 
selves heard of the terrible effects of the Scottish 
invasions. 

Valuable as his testimony is, however, that of Sir 
Thomas Gray, the author of the “ Scalacronica,” is of 
even greater interest. Sir Thomas, unlike the writers 
we have mentioned, was an experienced soldier, who 
had more than his due share of fighting on the Scottish 
Borders. He was the son of Sir Thomas de Gray, the 
valiant Governor of Norham, of whom frequent mention 
is made in the following pages. We first hear of the 
historian in 1339, ten years after the death of Bruce, 
when he left England to fight with the King’s enemies 
overseas. There he bore himself well, but in 1343, after 
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the death of his father, he returned and did homage 
for his estates. Three years afterwards he was appointed 
Constable and Sheriff of Norham, and in 1347, at the 
Battle of Neville’s Cross, he covered himself with honour, 
for he captured two distinguished Scottish knights 
and displayed such courage that he received the thanks 
of the King. 

But his life was not to be one of unbroken prosperity. 
In 1355 war suddenly broke out between England and 
Scotland. The Earl of March, a Scottish nobleman, 
took up his position secretly on the north bank of the 
Tweed, and sent four hundred men, under his banner, 
across the river to forage. No sooner did Sir Thomas 
perceive them, than, like the stout warrior he was, he 
sallied out with little over fifty men of the garrison and 
a few country folk and fell on the Scots. But when 
he neared the river he was beset before and behind, and 
though his little band fought desperately they were all 
slain or captured. Sir Thomas himself was taken to 
Edinburgh, where he remained for two years, a prisoner 
in the Castle. 

Fortunately there was a good library in the Castle, 
and as he beguiled the time by reading old histories, he 
thought that he too, from the materials before him and 
from his own experience, might fashion a chronicle. 
He set to work diligently, and completed a great history, 
written in Norman-French, which he called the ‘‘ Scala- 
cronica.”’ The first part of it, being merely a compilation 
from older histories, is of little interest, but his record 
of the events from the end of the thirteenth century 
onward is of the highest value. 

But if Sir Thomas did not begin to write till a quarter 
of a century after the death of Bruce if he himself 
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never took the field against the Scottish King’s forces, 
what special value can his history possess ? Is it simply 
compounded of tradition and hearsay? One forgets 
that Sir Thomas had reached manhood before the year 
1339, and that his father did not die till four years 
afterward. Now, for fifty years old Sir Thomas de 
Gray had been one of the stoutest fighters on the Border, 
and from the tales which he told at the fireside on a 
winter’s evening his son must have learned much that 
was of moment about the Scottish wars. What tales 
must he have heard from a man who escaped from 
Wallace’s men because he was so sorely wounded that 
he was left for dead! who in 1304 was struck by a cross- 
bow bolt at the siege of Stirling, and was actually on 
the point of being buried when he moved and opened 
his eyes! Often would his son listen to the tale of the 
stratagem by which he guarded himself when he was 
governor of the Castle of Cupar in Fife, or of his capture 
on the eve of Bannockburn, or of the great battle itself, 
or of the two long sieges of Norham, and the many feats 
of arms that were accomplished there. 

So the account of the Scottish wars in the “ Scala- 
cronica”’ is of unique value, because it is written, not 
by an ecclesiastic, but by an experienced soldier, who 
got his information from the most skilful and the most 
fortunate of all the English knights who were engaged 
in that fierce Border warfare. 

So far, the chroniclers we have dealt with have been 
English or Scots; but for two great events at the 
close of King Robert’s reign we must seek the fullest 
* account in the glowing pages of Froissart. These two 
events are the last great foray of the Bruce’s captains 
into England, and the dying charge of the Scottish 
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King to Sir James Douglas, with the manner of its 
accomplishment. Now  Froissart was born at 
Valenciennes a few years after the death of Bruce 
how could his knowledge of the distant Scots be other 
than bookish and superficial ? We must not forget, 
however, that the material for the first book of his 
‘“‘ Chronicles’ was obtained from the history of Jean 
le Bel, Canon of Liége, who in 1827 accompanied Jean 
de Hainault to England, when that warrior went 
to assist Edward III. in his operations against the 
invading Scots. Further, in 1365 Froissart was sent 
to Scotland by Queen Philippa, where he stayed fifteen 
days with Earl Douglas, rode “ nigh over all the realm 
of Scotland,’’ and in company with King David, the 
son of King Robert, “ searched all the realm to the wild 
Scots.” So, foreigner as he was, his book has a value 
above those of the Scots and English scribes who wrote 
long after the event. 

But one must not think that implicit faith can be 
placed in these historians: often they differ in detail ; 
sometimes they flatly contradict one another. To 
take an example of difference in detail, in the account 
of that last foray into England Froissart says that 
the Scots were three days in their first position and 
twenty-two in their second; Barbour’s figures are 
three and eight; Sir Thomas Gray’s three and six; 
those of Fordun and the Lanercost chronicler eight days 
altogether. Even in the accounts of Bannockburn it 
is impossible to tell exactly what happened. Whether 
the English knight that King Robert killed was Henry 
de Bohun or Piers de Mountforth ; whether this encounter ~ 
took place before or after Randolph’s defeat of Clifford ; 
whether King Robert was only turned from his purpose 
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of retreat on the eve of the battle by the advice 
of an English deserter, are problems that will never be 
resolved. 

These, however, are only matters of detail. They do 
not point to any serious misstatement of facts; they 
are blunders that are natural in men who depend for 
their information, not on dispatches or State papers, 
but on the memories of other men. Further, many 
dispatches, muster rolls, petitions, and treasurers’ 
accounts have been preserved, and from these it is 
very often possible to correct the loose statements of 
chroniclers who remembered only what had made a 
vivid impression on their minds. 

Sometimes the differences between the chronicles 
are greater than can be explained by a mere lapse 
of memory. Of the unsuccessful attacks on Berwick 
and Carlisle there is no mention in the Scottish 
historians, while in the account of the events. which 
led to the murder of Comyn at Dumfries, Fordun and 
Barbour credit Bruce with motives far more honourable 
than those attributed to him by Sir Thomas Gray. 
The fact is, in times like these it was impossible to 
expect strict impartiality from a historian; he would 
not deliberately tell a lie, but he would skip lightly over 
unpleasant truths, and where the question was not of 
deeds, but of intentions, he saw nothing wrong in giving 
that account which would be most acceptable to his 
own readers. 

Of this the most glaring example is Fordun’s account 
of Bruce’s conduct before the death of Comyn, which 
differs but little from that given by Barbour, but is 
quite at variance from the version given in the “ Scala- 
cronica.”” According to Fordun, Bruce, though he 
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was a favourite of Edward I., had long secretly pitied 
the woes of his countrymen, so he approached Comyn, 
and proposed to give him his own estates if Comyn would 
give up his claim to the throne. The two signed a 
compact, but Comyn played the traitor and straight- 
way showed the document to Edward. Edward took 
no immediate steps beyond cross-questioning Bruce 
frequently, but though the Scot parried his attacks, 
the old King’s suspicions were thoroughly aroused. 
He resolved to wait till Bruce’s brothers had come 
to London and then stamp out the whole dangerous 
family. 

Had the King kept silence Bruce would certainly 
have been destroyed, but one night, “when the wine 
sparkled in the cup,” he told his companions that 
he intended to put Bruce to death on the morrow. 
Fortunately, the Earl of Gloucester, one of Bruce’s 
friends, had heard this, and dispatched his servant to 
give warning of the danger. 

A short time afterward the Earl’s servant was 
ushered into Bruce’s presence and handed to him a 
pair of spurs and a purse containing twelve pence, 
saying, “My lord sends you these, in return for what 
he received from you yesterday.’ Bruce soon read the 
riddle; it meant that he must provide himself with 
what money he could, and ride for his life ; so, dismissing 
the messenger, he summoned his servants and fled to 
Scotland. 

When he was near the Borders he met a Scot hasten- 
ing southward, whom he bade his men capture and 
search. Letters from Comyn to Edward, giving further 
information about the compact, were found on him, 
and he was at once beheaded. 
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Bruce pressed on to Scotland, and on 10th February, 
1306, met Comyn by appointment in the Church of the 
Minorite Friars at Dumfries. Here he charged him 
with treachery, and when Comyn denied the charge, 
gave him a mortal wound with his dagger. 

Such is the picturesque tale given by Fordun, and, 
with some variations, by Barbour; but the ‘‘ Chronicle 
of Lanercost ”’ has not a word to say about Comyn’s 
treachery, while the “ Scalacronica”’ credits Bruce with 
an act of treason as dark as that which the Scottish 
historians attribute to Comyn. Early in February, it 
is said, Bruce sent his two brothers to Dalswinton, to 
escort Comyn to Dumfries, giving them at the same 
time secret orders to murder him on the way; but 
Comyn received them so kindly that they could not 
carry out their commission, and brought him unharmed 
into the presence of their brother. Bruce asked him 
to renounce his allegiance to King Edward, but he 
refused indignantly to be a traitor, and fell before his 
enemy’s dagger. 

Now all who honour King Robert would prefer the 
second story to be false, for it means that the King 
took up his great work, not as the result of any high 
resolve, but because his own passions and his own 
treachery had brought him to a point where to go forward 
was less dangerous than to go back. No Scots historian 
gives the second version of the story, but no Scots 
historian would care to give it; no English writer gives 
the first: no English writer would be willing to tell a 
story so little to the credit of King Edward. Which, 
then, are we to believe ? 

The problem would be absolutely insoluble were it 
not for the existence of an old document, dated 8th 
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February, 1306, in which King Edward gives orders 
that Bruce is to be excused the payment of certain taxes 
which his father had left unpaid. Therefore two days 
before the murder of Comyn, Edward, far from having 
any suspicions of Bruce’s conduct, had conferred a 
great favour upon him. When we make this admis- 
sion the whole of Fordun’s elaborate romance falls to 
pieces, for it is impossible that the long train of 
events which he narrates should have taken place in 
two days. 

Fortunately the differences between the historians 
of the two countries are seldom so grave; if more than 
one English chronicler mentions a victory about which 
the Scottish historians are silent, we remember that 
the vanquished would naturally prefer to say nothing 
about it, and accept the testimony of the southern 
scribes. In such cases silence may be taken to mean 
agreement. 

This principle is important when we come to consider 
the most marvellous part of the story of Bruce, his 
adventures in the winter of 1306-7. For the details 
of these Barbour is our sole authority, since Fordun 
refuses to describe them, partly because of their number, 
partly because, though the events were known, the 
exact date and place of their occurrence was not. What, 
then, are we to make of this wonderful record of ad- 
venture, of escapes from overwhelming numbers, of fights 
where the odds are usually three to one, of encounters 
with sleuth-hounds or treacherous men? The answer 
is, that none of the other historians contradicts Barbour’s 
statements; on the other hand, such statements as 
they do make corroborate Barbour’s story. According 
to Fordun, Bruce’s feats were unparalleled ; according 
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to Sir Thomas Gray, he was pursued by sleuth-hounds 
and often barely escaped with his life, while the Lanercost 
chronicler says that at this time he hid in the remote 
isles of Scotland. Further, from dispatches that have 
been preserved, we learn that in the spring of 1807 he 
was surrounded by five different armies, from which 
he afterwards escaped; but to do this would require 
feats such as are described by Barbour. Under those 
circumstances it seems foolish to reject Barbour’s tales. 
The only thing against them is the marvels they contain ; 
but from the other records we learn that marvels must 
have happened, and the silence of the records about 
their exact nature does not make Barbour’s statements 
less worthy of trust. 

The reader may regret the disappearance of some 
familiar episodes from the story of King Robert. A 
clean sweep has been made of the supernatural: no 
hoary wizard appears after the Battle of Dalry to unveil 
the future to the defeated King; the arm of St Fillan 
makes no miraculous appearance on the eve of Bannock- 
burn: for such tales tradition is the only authority, 
a tradition that is certainly false. The famous spider 
has disappeared from these pages: if it ever existed, 
none of these chroniclers who lived near the time of 
Bruce thought it worthy of mention. It is hard to 
believe that Barbour, who is so fond of a good story, 
and who tells the fable of the Fox and the Fisherman, 
would have omitted this tale had it been current in 
his time. The episode of Douglas in his last battle 
throwing the heart of Bruce from him must go the 
same way; it makes its first appearance in a seven- 
teenth-century edition of Barbour. 

But though a few picturesque tales have disappeared, 
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they take little from the story of King Robert the Bruce, 
a story which, in its atmosphere of chivalry and ad- 
venture, and in. its harmonious development toward 
a noble close, seems to belong not to the grey province 
of history, but to the golden realm of romance. 


FREEDOM 


Ah! Freedom is a noble thing ! 

Freedom makes man to have liking ; 

Freedom all solace to man gives : 

He lives at ease that freely lives. 

A noble heart may have none ease 

Nor elles nought} that may him please, 

If freedom fail ; for free liking 

Is yearned o’er all other thing. 

Nor he, that aye has lived free, 

May not know well the property, 

The anger, nor the wretched doom, 

That is coupled to foul thraldom. 

But if he had essayed tt, 

Then all perquer? he should it wit ; 

And should think freedom more to prize® 

Than all the gold in world that is. 
BarBouR 
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The Story of Bruce 
Chapter I 


How King Alexander died, and how a Vassal 
of England sat on the Scottish Throne 


[1286-1296] 


Round the walls of Edinburgh Castle the wind 
piped and yelled, while the sleet drove down 
steadily from a leaden sky; but in the great hall of 
the castle all seemed comfortable enough, for that 
morning King Alexander III. had held a council, and 
now he was dining with his nobles. Deep lines of 
anxiety were graven on his face, lines caused not al- 
together by the cares of a kingdom; for though he 
was only forty-five, he had outlived his children, and 
the only one of his flesh and blood now alive was the 
little Princess Margaret, his granddaughter, in distant 
Norway. But, on the other hand, he enjoyed the love 
of a united and prosperous people, and the firm friend- 
ship of that greatest of warriors and most sagacious of 
kings, his brother-in-law, Edward of England. It 
’ seemed, too, that the clouds which had darkened the 
last few years of his life had already begun to disappear ; 
but a few months before he had married the Lady 


_ Joleta of Dreux, and now he grudged every hour 
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that was spent away from her presence. In fact, of 
all the company who sat at dinner, he alone seemed 
to be cheerful, for the gloom and the mournful 
wail of the wind had caused a stillness to fall on the 
company. 

‘““Do you think it is the Day of Judgment?” the 
King asked one of his squires mockingly, but no laughter 
followed his jest. When the meal was over the King 
called for horses, declaring that he must set off at once 
for Kinghorn, where his Queen was staying. Earnestly 
his nobles implored him to stay, but in vain, and soon 
with three followers he was galloping through the storm 
to the little hamlet of Queensferry. When the ferry- 
man heard that the King wished to cross the Firth of 
Forth, he strove to dissuade him; but the King would 
not listen to his prayers. 

** Are you afraid to die with me?” he asked. 

“Far from it, sire!’’ answered the ferryman; “ it 
well becomes me to meet my fate bravely with the son 
of your father.’”’ In a few minutes the King and his 
squires were out on the Firth, with black night over- 
head and the swirling waves under their keel. Des- 
perately the boatmen fought their way across to 
Inverkeithing, where they were received by the master 
of the salt-works, who asked the King why he was 
exposing himself to such a storm and to the perils of 
the darkness. The King explained that he must go 
to Kinghorn, which was about ten miles away. 

‘“ But the path is narrow,” objected the man, “‘ and 
if dangerous at all times, much more so on a night - 
like this. Stay with me, I beg, for the night.” 

The King laughed at his entreaties. ‘Since the 
path is so difficult,” he said, ‘‘ give me two guides.” 
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The guides were found, and the party of six set out 
to trace the narrow path that wound along the northern 
shore of the Firth. Two miles were traversed in safety, 
when they lost the path. It was an anxious moment, 
for on their right they could hear the roar of the sea, 
and they knew that between the path and the shore 
the ground sloped precipitously, but they decided to 
trust simply to the instinct of their horses. The three 
squires regained the path, but the King never joined 
them nor answered their shouts. He had been flung 
from his horse, and had died alone, in the darkness. 

All Scotland mourned the loss of their King, but the 
more far-seeing were moved by anxiety for the future 
as much as by sorrow for the dead. Alexander’s two 
sons had died before him; his daughter, after marry- 
ing the King of Norway, had also died, leaving behind 
her a daughter, called Margaret. On the life of 
this one girl depended the welfare of the whole of 
Scotland. 

But there were other claimants for the crown besides 
the little Maid of Norway. Robert the Bruce, a baron 
of royal blood, was already seeking to obtain the crown 
by force, so ten days after the death of Alexander the 
magnates of Scotland wrote to King Edward of England 
to ask his advice. 

Now, if any ambition was dear to Edward it was his 
desire to rule over a united kingdom. It was a noble 
ambition, this purpose of reducing four countries, of 
different speech, habits, and degrees of civilization, to 
one great nation; but Edward wished to complete in 
_@ few years a work for which centuries were required, 
and the result was failure, as disastrous to England 
as to the countries with which he sought to unite her. 
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Accordingly, when the letter came, Edward saw his 
chance ; if only the Guardians of Scotland would consent 
to a marriage between the Maid and his son, Prince 
Edward, the union of the two kingdoms would be 
assured. Negotiations were begun with the Scots 
and the King of Norway; ambassadors from Scotland 
and Norway met the representatives of King Edward 
at Salisbury ; and on 6th November, 1289, it was decided 
that the marriage should take place. 

Karly in the following year an invitation was sent 
from the nobles and clergy of Scotland to the Court 
of Norway, and King Edward fitted out a ship, laden 
with walnuts, figs, gingerbread, and all manner of 
delicacies, to convey the Maiden to the Court of England. 
But the ship returned without her. In the month of 
August it was announced that she had landed in the 
Orkneys, and from England and Scotland nobles and 
prelates hastened north to meet her. But in October 
news reached the mainland that the little Maid was 
dead. 

At once the kingdom was thrown into confusion : 
no one knew who was the lawful king, and civil war 
seemed to be inevitable, when the Bishop of St Andrews 
sent a letter to Edward, urging him to come north and 
take steps to ensure the succession of the rightful heir. 
Edward accordingly spent the winter on the borders 
of Scotland, and on May 10, 1291, he met the prelates 
and barons of Scotland at Norham. To them he 
declared his willingness to act as arbitrator in deciding 
the succession, but insisted that they must first acknow- 
ledge him as overlord of the realm of Scotland. 

The demand made the Scottish magnates pause, 
for up till now they had looked on Edward simply as 
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the near relative of the dead Alexander, and the monarch 
of a neighbouring and friendly State. It is true that, 
more than a century before, William of Scotland had 
acknowleged Henry II. as his overlord, but Richard I. 
had restored the lost independence of Scotland, and 
though the claim had been revived again and again, 
the English sovereign had never been able to obtain 
a satisfactory answer from the King of Scotland. It 
was little wonder then that the Scots asked for delay. 
The King granted their request, but forthwith sum- 
moned the barons of northern England to assemble at 
Norham that he might frighten the Scots by a display of 
force. 

When the conference was resumed in June, the 
competitors for the throne were asked to acknowledge 
Edward as their overlord, and they at once did so. 
Next the King asked that the country and its fort- 
resses should be given to him till he had decided who 
should possess the kingdom, as he could not bestow 
what he did not possess. This request too was 
granted, and Scotland was put into the hands of 
Edward without a murmur of disapproval from a single 
Scotsman. 

Thirteen competitors now submitted their claims to 
Edward. Of these it was soon seen that the claims 
of only two, John de Balliol and Robert de Brus, could 
be considered as having any weight. Commissioners 
were appointed to examine the case; all through the 
summer of 1292 they were busy hearing and weighing 
evidence ; but in August they had to report to the King 
that they could come to no satisfactory decision. 

It was indeed a difficult question. Both the com- 
petitors claimed the crown as descendants of David, 
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Earl of Huntingdon, a younger brother of William the 
Lion; but whereas De Balliol was the grandson of 
Earl David’s eldest daughter Margaret, De Brus was the 
son of his second daughter Isabella. To complicate 
matters still further, as far back as the reign of 
Alexander II. of Scotland, De Brus had been acknow- 
ledged as the heir to the throne, and the barons had done 
homage to him. 

On the failure of the Commissioners to settle the 
question Edward summoned a Parliament to meet him 
at Berwick, but this assembly left the responsibility 
of deciding the succession to the King, who, on 
November 17th, declared that John de Balliol was the 
lawful sovereign of Scotland. Three days later King 
John did fealty to Edward, and on the last day of the 
month he was crowned at Scone. 

But the new King was a king only in name; by his 
oath of fealty he was bound to fight in Edward’s quarrel 
whenever he was asked, and even to appear in the 
English law-courts if Edward should choose to send 
for him. And Edward soon chose. In the year 1294 
King John was summoned to appear at Westminster 
to explain why he had not paid a bill of £2000 for wines 
supplied by a Gascon merchant to King Alexander. 
The King of an ancient realm treated like a dishonest 
tradesman! It is little wonder that even the poor- 
spirited King John felt annoyed at this, the latest of 
a series of petty insults, and dispatched messengers 
to King Philip of France to arrange for an alliance 
against England. Next year Balliol found himself 
summoned to follow Edward to France, to fight against 
the very King with whom he had lately entered into an 
alliance. Balliol at first refused to give any reply ; 
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then he sent a letter to Edward protesting against 
the treatment which he and his subjects had received 
at his hands, and renouncing the fealty which, he 
declared, had been extorted from him by violence. 
** As for this fool,”’ exclaimed Edward, when he read the 
letter, ‘‘ if he will not come to us, we shall go to him.” 

The King kept his promise. A great army and fleet 
were assembled, and by the end of March 1296 he had 
appeared before the walls of Berwick, then a Scottish 
town, and one of the greatest ports in Western Europe. 
The townsmen were asked to surrender; they refused, 
and Edward ordered the city to be stormed. The 
place was soon captured, though a company of Flemish 
merchants retreated to their guild-hall, and defended 
it until it was set on fire and they were all burned to 
death. The death of one of his knights had enraged 
Edward, so for two days the slaughter continued, 
till, hardened soldier as he was, he turned sick at a 
sight of horror which he witnessed, and ordered his 
soldiers to forbear. 

Meantime Balliol could not count on the whole- 
hearted support of his countrymen in his attempt to 
resist the English invasion. Many of the nobles thought 
that he had no right to the throne, and their jealousy 
reached such a pitch that they were willing to betray 
their country rather than support one whom they looked 
on as a usurper. Robert the Bruce, the son of that 
De Brus who had claimed the throne, had actually been 
appointed Governor of Carlisle by King Edward, and 
it is said that Edward had promised, once Balliol was 
out of the way, to commit the crown to him. 

We must remember, of course, that many of these 
Scots noblemen hardly looked on themselves as Scots- 
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men. Most of them, like the Bruces and Balliols, 
were of Norman descent; most of them had estates 
both in Scotland and in England; all of them, like 
Edward himself, used Norman-French as their native 
tongue. Years had yet to pass before any of these 
knights and barons were to learn that it was base to 
call themselves Scotsmen only as long as they could 
get any profit out of the name, and that to live and to 
die for their country was a worthy ambition. 

Within a month after the capture of Berwick, Edward 
met the Scots at Dunbar. On his side, among other 
Seots nobles, was Robert the Bruce, the Governor of 
Carlisle, while in the Scottish army it was suspected 
that more than one of the barons was waiting for a 
chance to desert. The suspicions were justified; the 
Earls of Mar and Athole refused to fight, and Balliol’s 
army sustained a crushing defeat. When Bruce saw 
how affairs were going, he reminded Edward of his 
promise, but the King answered impatiently, ‘“‘ Have 
we nothing else to do than to win kingdoms for you ?”’ 
The English army swept northward, capturing the 
castles of Edinburgh and Stirling on its way. Already 
many of the Scots had surrendered, and about the 
beginning of July Balliol himself appeared in the camp 
of Edward, and on the tenth of that month, in the castle 
of Brechin, after being stripped of his kingly ornaments, 
he surrendered his royal seal as a token that the kingdom 
no longer belonged to him. Thus ended the ill-starred 
reign of this ‘“‘ king of shreds and patches’’; after this, 
no prince bearing the name of John was‘allowed to 
ascend the throne of Scotland. 

Edward continued his march northward, and at the 
end of July reached Elgin, whence he returned to hold 
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a parliament at Berwick on the 28th of August. Here 
two thousand Scots of importance signed a document 
professing allegiance to Edward. So strange an ap- 
pearance did the roll present with hundreds of seals 
dangling from it that the Scots called the document 
“The Ragman Roll.” After one battle and one 
siege the kingdom had placed itself at the feet of 
Edward. Within a few weeks Edward returned to 
England, taking with him the captive king, the crown 
and the ancient records of Scotland. More than jewels 
or records were prized the Black Rood, believed to 
be a fragment of the True Cross, and the mysterious 
Stone of Destiny. This was said to be the stone on 
which Jacob had rested his head at Bethel; the Scots 
were supposed to have brought it from Ireland when 
they first settled in Scotland, and it is certain that for 
century after century the Scottish kings had been 
crowned upon it. These relics, too, were carried into 
England; the humiliation of Scotland was complete. 


Chapter II 


Wallace and Bruce 


[1296-1305] 


Edward in the campaign of 1296 and had 

signed the Ragman Roll, was a young knight 
called Sir Robert the Bruce. He was a son of Robert 
the Bruce, Governor of Carlisle, and of Marjorie, Countess 
of Carrick, and therefore a grandson of the old baron 
who had claimed the crown five years before. His 
later exploits assure us that even at the age of twenty- 
two he must have been an accomplished soldier, but 
his ambitions seem to have been selfish; he fought 
for Scotland at first simply because he looked on it 
as his private property, and when his action brought 
him into trouble, he did not scruple to desert those 
who had been fighting by his side and make his peace 
with Edward. He seemed to be of quite different stuff 
from William Wallace, with whom he was soon to be 
associated and who in all his adventurous career never 
once bowed the knee to Edward. 

When Edward departed for England, to all seeming 
he had left a peaceful and contented country behind 
him. Sir John de Warenne he had appointed Guardian 
of Scotland, with Hugh de Cressingham as Treasurer, 
English garrisons were in the chief castles, and all the 
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people of consequence in the country had vowed 
allegiance to him. Yet in the beginning of 1297, 
Edward felt that everything was not right ; James the 
Steward of Scotland and the Bishop of Glasgow were 
waiting for an opportunity to rebel, and they had 
persuaded the young Earl of Carrick to join them. 
The murder of the Sheriff of Lanark by Wallace gave 
them their chance, but the English leaders were too 
quick for them; on July 7th the Scottish nobles, 
including Bruce, surrendered at Irvine, and again 
- promised to be faithful to King Edward. 

Scorning such faint-hearted conduct, Wallace took 
refuge in the forest of Selkirk, where all the broken men, 
all those who were discontented with the English rule, 
flocked to join him, till his forces were so large that 
he could venture to attack the castle of Dundee. At 
the news of this De Warenne hastened northward, but 
before he could reach the Forth Wallace had raised 
the siege of Dundee and had succeeded in occupying 
a position on the north of the river, near the town of 
Stirling, where it was crossed by a long wooden bridge, 
so narrow that only two horsemen could cross it abreast. 

On the morning of 11th September the English 
appeared on the south bank of the river and, led by 
Cressingham, began to cross the bridge. To their 
surprise, it was undefended, so all morning until noon 
the feet of the vanguard drummed on the planks. At 
noon the main division advanced to the river, only to 
halt and draw back in confusion, for they saw the Scots 
rush down from the hillside and charge the vanguard, 
they saw the vanguard sway irresolute, they saw 
Cressingham himself fall in the midst of the tumult. 
And who were these at the end of the bridge? A party 
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of Scots had stolen along the river bank; their axes 
were crashing into the timber of the bridge ; a few more 
minutes and a great gap yawned in the northern part. 
Meantime it was all too evident that the fight on the 
other side had become a massacre, yet the broken 
bridge kept the main army from advancing. Soon 
they did not wish to advance; though they were safe 
for the time being, a blind panic seized them, and firing 
their end of the bridge they fled, leaving all their baggage 
behind them. 

As a result of this victory many flocked to join Wallace, 
castles surrendered at his approach, and before the end 
of the year he ravaged the English borders. He now 
assumed the title of Guardian of Scotland. But his 
hour of triumph was not destined to be a long one; 
Edward, who had been in Flanders, returned to England 
early in 1298, and straightway marched into Scotland 
with an army of 30,000 men. A mutiny broke out 
among his Welsh troops, supplies were failing, and 
Edward was on the point of returning when news came 
that the Scottish army had been seen near Falkirk. 
Edward accordingly led his men to a moor on the 
east of Linlithgow and encamped there for the night. 
The King, like the poorest of his soldiers, slept out in 
the open. In the night his charger became restive, 
and trampled on its master, breaking two of his ribs, 
yet such was his iron resolution, that early next morn- 
ing, July 22nd, he was on horseback, marshalling his 
army. 

A marsh separated the English and Scottish forces. 
Wallace had drawn up his spearmen in four circles, 
joined by lines of archers, and guarded on the flanks 
by bodies of cavalry. ‘‘I have brought you into the 
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ring,” said Wallace as the glittering ranks of the English 
horsemen came into sight, ‘‘ dance now if you will.” 

Soon the dance of death began. De Bigod led his 
cavalry round the marsh and fell on the Scottish right 
at the moment that the Bishop of Durham and Robert 
the Bruce were charging the other flank. The Scots 
cavalry fled at once, but charge after charge left the 
circles of spearmen unbroken, while the archers fought 
desperately till hardly one was left alive. Edward now 
ordered his archers to advance; and every time the 
English horse were repulsed they shot thick and fast 
into the contracting ranks of the Scots. Their cavalry 
had fled ; their archers had all been killed ; the stoutest 
spearman could do nothing against the deadly rain. 
At last the circles were broken, the English cavalry 
surged up to begin the pursuit, and though Wallace 
escaped he knew that his cause was ruined, ruined as 
much by the treachery of his own friends as by the 
arrows of the English archers. Yet no thought of 
surrender ever entered his mind; if he resigned the 
office of Guardian a short time after it was not because 
he had forsaken the cause of his country, it was because 
he saw that it was impossible to work with those who 
ought to have been her defenders. 

Soon afterwards he left for the continent, where he 
strove to get the King of France and the Pope to inter- 
cede with King Edward. In his absence, in August 
1299, a small party of Scottish nobles met secretly in 
the forest of Selkirk. Among them were Bruce, William 
de Lamberton, the new Bishop of St Andrews, and 
John Comyn, a kinsman of Balliol and the son of one 
of the claimants to the crown. A quarrel broke out 
among them about the lands of Wallace, which one of 
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the knights claimed ; daggers were drawn, and Comyn 
seized Bruce by the throat. At length the dispute was 
settled, and it was decided that Bruce, Comyn and the 
Bishop of St Andrews should become Guardians of 
Scotland. Yet only two years before Bruce had sworn 
fealty to Edward. 

Bruce now proceeded to besiege Lochmaben Castle, 
but after more than three weeks had passed in fruitless 
operations he joined the other Guardians before the 
walls of Stirling. Edward knew of the plight of his 
fortress, but his barons would not advance a step with 
him, and in a short time Stirling was captured. In 
July of the year 1800 Edward again entered Scotland 
and captured Caerlaverock Castle ; in October hostilities 
were stopped by the intervention of the King of France, 
at whose intercession a truce of eight months was made. 

Next summer the war was renewed; but Edward 
was hampered by discontent in his own army, so another 
truce was made, to last from January 26th to November 
30th of the year 1302. Meantime Bruce was again 
showing signs of changing his colours; in February 
1302 he was so far advanced in Edward’s favour that 
the King pardoned a murderer at his request; in the 
same year he attended the English Parliament, and his 
tenants received back the land which they had forfeited 
by following their lord. 

So far Comyn had scorned any such surrender; on 
24th February 1303 he met Sir John de Segrave at 
Roslin, and inflicted on him a crushing defeat. The 
success was only temporary, in May, Edward, accom- 
panied by Bruce with over a thousand men, invaded 
Scotland and marched as far north as Moray, capturing 
on his way the castle of Brechin; then he went into 
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winter quarters at Dunfermline. Bruce by this time 
had been appointed Sheriff of Lanark, and was in 
command of the English garrison in Ayr Castle. On 
9th February 1304 Comyn and his friends at last 
surrendered, and save for the garrison of Stirling and 
Wallace with his band of outlaws, all Scotland was 
under the heel of Edward. 

A change now came over the fortunes of Bruce; in 
the spring of 1304 his father died, and he went off to 
England to see to his father’s English estates. At this 
time he was high in Edward’s favour; a few weeks 
before the King had written to him praising him for 
his zeal in hunting down his fellow-countrymen, and 
advising him that as he had made the cloak well, he 
should also make the hood. When the siege of Stirling 
began in April, Bruce again earned the gratitude of 
the King by sending him engines of war. On the 20th 
of May, Stirling fell. 

But Bruce’s double-dealing was not yet finished ; 
on the 11th of June he entered into an agreement with 
the Bishop of St Andrews that they would support each 
other against all and sundry; three days later he did 
homage to Edward for his new estates, and a few days 
after that, by the royal favour, the payment of his debts 
was postponed to a more convenient season. 

Far other treatment did Edward give to that Scotsman 
who had never yielded or forsworn himself. In the 
summer of 1305 Wallace was captured by a Scots soldier 
who had been one of the garrison of Stirling, and handed 
over to another Scotsman, Sir John de Menteith. He 
was taken to London, and on the 28rd of August he 
was brought to Westminster Hall, crowned in mockery 
with a garland of laurel, and charged with treason. 
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He denied indignantly that he was a traitor, since he 
had never sworn fealty to Edward; but he was found 
guilty, and immediately after the trial dragged off to 
execution. He was drawn from Westminster to the 
Tower, then through the middle of the city to Smithfield, 
where he was first hanged, then beheaded and quartered. 
Treason heaped upon treason had brought Bruce estates 
and money and the favour of a king whose boast was 
that he kept his troth; unfaltering loyalty had gained 
Wallace the gallows and the axe; his head rotted on 
London Bridge, his limbs on the gibbets of Newcastle, 
Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. 

At last Edward’s work seemed accomplished. In 
September an English Guardian was put in charge of 
Scotland, with English officials under him; eight 
justices were appointed to administer English laws ; 
the sheriffs of counties, though they might be Scotsmen, 
could be removed from office by the Guardian, and 
finally, the old customs of the Scots were prohibited. 
Wallace was dead, Balliol in France, Bruce and Comyn, 
the two descendants of the old Scottish royal house 
whose claim to the throne was strongest, were now 
among Edward’s most trusted servants. After -ten 
years’ fighting had left Scotland exhausted, after every 
castle had surrendered and every Scotsman of note; 
baron, knight or bishop, had sworn fealty, when 
English garrisons held the castles and English justice 
was dispensed in the courts, it was impossible to believe 
that the thrice-conquered country would again rebel. 
But the impossible did happen. 


Chapter III 


Of the Murder of Comyn, the Coronation of 
Bruce, and the Defeat at Methven 


[1806] 


F all the men who took part in the troublous 
() events which followed the deposition of Balliol 
it would be hard to find one who seems to 
merit less respect than Robert the Bruce. That he, 
the head of the greatest Scottish family, should side 
with Edward, is to be regretted, but after all he was no 
worse in this respect than his neighbours; that, having 
sided with Edward. he should break his word, may be 
excused if that pledge was forced from him; but that 
he should three times desert his country and three 
times repudiate his fealty to Edward, that he should 
accept favours from the English King six days after he 
had entered into a treasonable compact against him— 
these must be regarded as stains on his honour which 
even his glorious after-career has not been able to 
cleanse. 

What, then, was the reason of these changes? these 
oaths that were made only to be broken ? Explanations 
we can give, but no excuse. If we wonder why he did 
not support Wallace, we must remember that not only 
was Wallace a simple knight, while Bruce was a great 
baron, but Wallace was striving to restore Balliol, or 
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one of the house of Balliol, to the throne. But Bruce 
regarded himself as the rightful heir to the throne, 
and when he saw that by taking up arms he was simply 
strengthening the cause of his rival, he went over to 
Edward. So again when he and John Comyn were 
appointed Guardians of Scotland, Comyn was a near 
kinsman of Balliol and therefore a possible claimant 
to the throne, and the partnership which began in a 
hand-to-hand scuffle could not be expected to last long. 
We have to remember too, that many of his father’s 
estates were in England, and that it was only prudent 
to prefer the one bird in the hand to the two in the bush 
—the certainty of the royal favour, and the English 
estates to the odd chance of becoming King of Scotland. 
Yet in all this we see only ambition and self-interest ; 
even when, having succeeded his father, he entered 
into the pact with the Bishop of St Andrews, we cannot 
say that it was sorrow for his country or remorse for 
the death of Wallace that moved him. It may have 
been; but even if it were, his blackest deed has still to 
be chronicled. 

We see him, then, at the beginning of 1806, a man of 
about thirty-two years of age, a man with a good reputa- 
tion for fighting and a somewhat different one for 
keeping his word. Yet he was a favourite with the 
King. For more than three years now he had to all 
appearance served him faithfully, and we may be sure 
that his courtly manners and witty tongue did not a 
little to win for him the royal grace. True, there had 
been sinister rumours about him, rumours of a compact 
between him and John Comyn, but the King preferred 
to disbelieve them altogether or to wait for surer 
proof. Though Bruce left suddenly for the north, the 
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King’s faith was still unshaken, and he showed it by 
excusing him, on the 8th of February, from the payment 
of certain debts which his father had owed to the royal 
treasury. 

But the rumours were true; he had been sounding 
Comyn, and his departure from London was hastened 
by the fear that Comyn had sent his letters to the King. 
When he and his followers were near the marches of 
Scotland, they spied a single horseman galloping hard 
in their direction. He would have passed them, but 
by Bruce’s orders he was stopped and searched. They 
found that he was one of Comyn’s retainers, and that he 
was carrying letters from his master to the King of 
England. Among the letters were some in the hand- 
writing of Bruce. This was ample confirmation of his 
suspicions ; he put the messenger to death, and, burning 
with anger against Comyn, hurried on to Lochmaben. 

From Lochmaben he sent his two brothers to Dal- 
swinton to ask Comyn to meet him on the 10th of 
February in the church of the Minorite Friars at 
Dumfries. But the message was only a blind; when 
they found themselves alone with Comyn they were to 
fall on him and put him to death. On the 10th of 
February the brothers appeared at the appointed place, 
bringing Comyn and his uncle with them; when Bruce 
asked them why they had not obeyed him they answered 
that Comyn had received them with such kindness that 
it was impossible to think of murdering him. 

‘“‘Let me meet him,” said Bruce; then, approaching 
Comyn, he led him to the high altar. “ My lord,” he 
began, ‘‘ this land of Scotland has fallen into bondage to 
the English, through the weakness of that King who lost 
his own rights and the freedom of the country. Choose 
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one of two ways; either take my estates and help. me 
to become king, or give me yours, and I shall help you 
to the crown.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said Comyn, ‘‘ I shall never be so false to 
my lord as to change my fealty into treason.” 

‘‘No?” asked Bruce ironically. ‘‘ I had other hopes 
of you, because of the promise of you and your followers, 
but as you have betrayed me to the King by your letters, 
and because living you cannot aid my desires, you shall 
have your reward.”’ 

With this, forgetting that he was on holy ground, 
before the very altar, he struck Comyn with his dagger. 
The affrighted priests rushed up and bore the wounded 
man behind the altar; his uncle, Sir Robert Comyn, 
drew his sword and rushed at Bruce, but the blade 
glanced off harmless from Bruce’s shirt of mail, and he, 
too, was struck to the ground. Meantime some of 
Bruce’s companions approached the back of the altar, 
where Comyn lay moaning. “Are you alive?” they 
asked him. “I am,” he answered feebly. Instantly 
their weapons flashed out and completed what Bruce 
had begun. 

Even now, when six centuries have passed, it is 
impossible to think of the murder without a shudder of 
disgust. If it had been the result of a sudden fit of 
passion it would have been horrible enough, but it was 
premeditated, and when the first stroke failed it was 
carried out brutally to its conclusion. But to the 
men of Bruce’s time, the brutality was only the smallest 
part of the offence; what horrified them was the fact 
that it had been carried out in a church, nay, more, 
within the sanctuary, before the very altar itself. If 
he had killed Comyn elsewhere, he would have had to 
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reckon simply with the hostility of Edward and of 
Comyn’s kinsfolk ; by murdering him where he did he 
mustered against himself all the power of the Church. 
But if we blame Bruce, and blame him we must, let 
us remember that he never forgave himself, that even 
on his death-bed he sorrowed over the sin committed 
more than twenty years before, and that if it was his 
blackest crime, it was also his last. 

For a short time Bruce lingered in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfries, then he proceeded to Glasgow by way of 
Lochmaben. Here he was joined by a young soldier 
who was afterwards to prove himself the greatest and 
the most devoted of his followers. This was James of 
Douglas, whose father had been stripped of his estates 
and had died a prisoner in the Tower. At Glasgow 
Bruce was received by Bishop Wishart, who, in spite 
of the fact that he had sworn fealty to Edward six 
times, absolved Bruce of his crime and prepared to 
accompany him on his journey to Scone. It was at 
Scone that the Stone of Destiny had been kept, and, 
though Edward had removed it to England, it was to 
Scone that Bruce decided to go to be crowned. 

A somewhat gloomy company it must have been that 
assembled in the old palace on the morning of the 27th 
of March. Everything connected with the ceremony 
was a makeshift; for the ancient crown a plain circlet 
of gold was used; for coronation robes Bishop Wishart 
supplied the vestments from his cathedral at Glasgow. 
For the nobles of the realm there was only a handful of 
knights, several of them Bruce’s own kinsfolk; the Church 
was represented by the perjured Bishops of St Andrews 
and Glasgow. Strangest part of all this strange corona- 
tion, the crown was put on King Robert’s head by a 
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woman. It had been the privilege of the Earls of 
Fife to place the crown on the king’s head, but the 
earl of that time was on the side of King Edward, so his 
sister, the Countess of Buchan, appeared to take his 
place. In this she dared the anger not only of her 
brother, but of her husband, who was a near kinsman 
of the dead Comyn, and drew on herself a dreadful 
punishment from the English king. 

When the slender band of gold had been placed on 
the King’s head and a shout rose from his knights, the 
Queen shuddered. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ asked her husband. 
‘“* Alas !’’ answered Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ it seems to me 
that we are but a summer King and Queen, whom the 
children crown with flowers in their sport.” A few 
weeks were to show what good reason she had for 
her fears. 

News of the murder of Comyn and of the rebellion of 
Bruce had come to King Edward at the end of February. 
There was now no hope of forgiveness for Bruce or any 
of his followers ; they had broken away once too often, 
and by their defection ruined that ambition which for 
twenty years Edward had cherished. He was now an 
old man ; even if the fair scheme ever were accomplished 
it was unlikely that he would live to see its consum- 
mation, so we can excuse, even if we cannot pardon, 
the cold unpitying fury which possessed him through- 
out the last year of his life. 

A week after the coronation he appointed Aymer de 
Valence his lieutenant in the east of Scotland and 
Henry de Percy his lieutenant in the west. “Bruce was 
stripped of his estates both in Scotland and England ; 
even the title of Earl of Carrick was taken from him. 
In spite of his failing health, Edward resolved to invade 
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Scotland himself as soon as he possibly could; mean- 
time he arranged that his son the Prince of Wales 
should hurry north as soon as he had been knighted. 
Great festivities marked this event, for three hundred 
youths were to be knighted along with the young prince. 
A solemn service was held in Westminster Abbey, but 
so loud was the blare of the trumpets that it drowned 
the notes of the choir, and so great were the crowds that 
two knights were crushed to death. At a great banquet 
which was held that day Edward vowed solemnly by 
the dish of swans before him that the rest of his life 
should be devoted to punishing Bruce for his crimes. 

A far different ceremony took place in St Paul’s 
Cathedral on the 5th of June. In the dim light of the 
choir, under the lofty roof of stone, a small company 
of clergy and choristers was gathered, some of them 
carrying lighted candles. Ever and again, in the mur- 
mur of the Latin sentences, one could have distin- 
guished the name Robertus de Brus; then the candles 
were dashed to the ground and extinguished. Thus was 
the awful sentence of the greater excommunication passed 
upon King Robert; he was cut off from the Christian 
Church; even as the candles were extinguished, so 
was his hope of salvation to be destroyed. 

Meantime Sir Aymer de Valence had been marching 
north with all speed to meet the newly crowned King, 
and toward the end of June he arrived at Perth. The 
King, hearing of his arrival, marched from his camp on 
the morning of 26th June and took up his position 
without the walls of Perth, expecting that De Valence 
would at once issue therefrom and do battle. But by 
the advice of the Scottish knights who were with him, 
De Valence did not stir from the town, and in the after- 
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noon the Scots marched back to their camp at Methven, 
six miles away, quite confident that the English were 
afraid to attack them. They arrived at the camp; 
foragers went out to find food and firewood, and 
those who had been left behind unarmed themselves 
and prepared to make themselves comfortable. 

Suddenly the sound of many hoofs came to the ears 
of the King. ‘To arms!’ he shouted. ‘ The enemy is 
upon us!” Sure enough, at the head of the column which 
wound through the woods like a great glittering snake, 
gleamed the shield of De Valence with its bars of silver 
and blue, and the silver lion of de Moubray. Taken 
unawares as they were, it seemed that the Scots looked 
only for defeat, but in ringing words Bruce exhorted 
them to care for nothing save their honour and their 
country, and at the head of his knights inane into 
the battle. 

For a short time the squadrons swayed to and fro in 
an uncertain contest, but soon the Scottish foot soldiers 
began to give way. When the King saw this he shouted 
his battle-cry, and rushed into the thickest of the fight, 
where his two-handed sword could be seen whirling 
and falling till all made way before him. But this 
desperate charge could not change the fortunes of the 
day, the retreat of the foot soldiers was not checked, 
and a counter charge by De Valence threw the Scottish 
cavalry into confusion. Many knights were captured, 
including the King’s nephew, Thomas Randolph, and 
the King himself had some very narrow escapes. Once 
he was unhorsed ; once De Moubray seized the reins of 
his horse and shouted, ‘“‘ Help! I have the new-made 
King.” Luckily Sir Christopher Setoun had seen the 
capture of the King, and galloping up, he gave De 
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Moubray such a blow that he reeled in the saddle and 
was forced to drop the reins. 

Again the King shouted his battle-cry, but so few 
rallied to him that he saw further fighting was useless, 
so with anger and shame gnawing at his heart he galloped 
from the field. Of his army only about five hundred 
disheartened men were left; many of his knights had 
been captured, some to die on the scaffold, some, like 
his nephew Randolph, to take up arms against him. 

The south was barred to them, and it was certain 
that De Valence would follow up his advantage, so they 
began a weary march northwards. Fortunately for 
them it was summer, else life on these inhospitable 
moors and mountains would have been intolerable; as 
it was, they had no food but the flesh of the animals 
they slew, and nothing to drink except the brown water 
of the mountain streams. We can imagine that when 
the King saw his companions bearing these privations 
cheerfully the thought would sometimes flash across 
his mind that he must make himself worthy of such 
devotion. At night, in the bivouacs under the stars, 
we may be sure that remorse assailed him as he thought 
of the murdered Comyn, and that he resolved to do 
what he could to wipe out that awful stain upon his 
honour. Great ambitions, too, began to burn within 
him, the ambition to build up, out of the dust of four 
conquests, a free and prosperous Scotland. 

But at the time it seemed impossible that this ambi- 
tion, cherished in the brain of the King of five hundred 
ragged, shoeless outlaws, would ever have the slightest 
chance of being realized. A gleam of happiness they 
did indeed have when they reached Aberdeen and 
found that their wives, choosing to be outlaws rather 
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than part from their husbands, were waiting there to 
welcome them. But the gleam was a brief one; within 
a few days news came that De Valence was marching on 
Aberdeen, and the band of outlaws, followed by the 
ladies on horseback, turned their faces to the west. 

All this time the old King had been fretting over the 
state of affairs in Scotland; letter after letter was 
written off in hot haste to De Valence; after the Feast 
of the Swan his son was despatched with an army to 
Scotland, and Edward himself left London at the 
beginning of June. The Prince of Wales reached 
Scotland and captured Bruce’s castle of Lochmaben, 
but so feeble had Edward grown that at the beginning 
he had to travel very slowly, and it was September 29th 
before he reached the Priory of Lanercost, some miles 
from the Scottish border. Even his iron will could 
drag his body no further, and he was forced to spend 
the winter at the Priory. But his mind could not 
rest ; all through the winter, from the quiet courtyards 
of the Priory, messenger after messenger spurred to the 
north bearing commands, encouragements, and threats. 


Chapter IV 


How the King was again defeated, how he 
crossed Loch Lomond, and how he 
took refuge in Rathlin 


[1306] 


FTER King Robert and his followers left 
A Aberdeen they journeyed over the mountains 

for some time, enduring great privations. 
Had it not been for the skill of Douglas, who made 
lines for catching trout and salmon, the ladies would 
have been in a sorry plight. Their one consolation 
was that no English army had ever crossed these desolate 
heather-clad moors. But when they had reached the 
country near the source of the Tay they found them- 
selves threatened by a new danger. 

They were now on the borders of Argyle, which was 
ruled over by Alexander of Argyle and his warlike son 
John, usually known as John of Lorn. Alexander of 
Argyle had married one of the kinsfolk of Comyn, so 
the King could have no doubt of the kind of welcome 
that awaited him. News was soon brought that John 
of Lorn was advancing to meet him with a thousand 
men; but, though defeat was almost certain, to go 
back was impossible, and on the 11th of August a battle 
was fought at a place near Tyndrum, since called Dalry, 
‘ the king’s field.” 
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For a little the horsemen made a stand against the 
lightly armed Highlanders; but John of Lorn’s men 
saw where they had the advantage, and, hacking at the 
horses legs with their axes, they soon got the better 
even of the armoured knights. When the King saw 
that further fighting would only result in his men being 
cut to pieces, he ordered them to retreat slowly and in 
good order. He himself rode in the rear, going to the 
help of any of his men who was likely to be cut off by 
the enemy, and driving back the Highlanders who 
showed themselves too bold in pursuit. Thus they 
retreated along the narrow path that skirts the lower 
slopes of Ben More, until they came in sight of a loch 
lying in the shadow of the mountain. 

Even as the King had gained a place where the path 
was simply a narrow shelf between the mountain and 
the loch, he observed three Highlanders detach them- 
selves from the main body and rush swiftly towards 
him. Armed as he was, he might have made short 
work of one or two, but they were desperate men, who 
had sworn to kill the King even if they threw away 
their own lives, and in the narrow pass, with the loch 
on one side and a precipice on the other, it was almost 
certain that the King would meet his death either at 
their hands or in the black waters of the loch. Silently, 
in their deerskin brogues, they ran along the path; 
then, when they were level with the King they sprang 
at him like a pack of wolves. The first seized his reins, 
but such a stroke did the King give him that the wretched 
man’s arm flew from his shoulder. The second ‘assailant, 
hoping to unhorse the King, seized his leg and forced 
his own hand between the stirrup and the saddle, but 
the King struck the spurs into his horse, which broke 
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suddenly into a gallop and caused the man to lose his 
footing. At this the third raced up, and leaping up 
behind the King, seized him by his mantle. In a 
moment he found himself held in a grip of iron and 
forced in front of the King, who with one stroke cleft 
his skull, and with a second slew the Highlander who 
was clinging to his stirrup. But the King’s mantle 
was still clasped in the dead man’s hands, and rather 
than stop to loosen the rigid fingers he unfastened his 
costly brooch of gold and let mantle and brooch fall 
to the ground. 

After this not another man dared attack the King ; 
in fact, one of Lorn’s chieftains drew his master’s anger 
upon him by declaring that never had he seen such a 
daring paladin or heard minstrels tell of such a chivalrous 
deed. The King soon overtook his followers and led 
them into a place of safety; but they were in sorry 
plight. Douglas, who was usually so quick to cheer 
the despairing, had been wounded, and though few 
were killed, yet this second defeat within two months 
had broken the spirits of even the most resolute. Vainly 
the King strove to cheer his men by telling them stories 
of old heroes who had passed through greater troubles ; 
the most thrilling tales could not give new life to for- 
wearied women and wounded men. 

One day the Earl of Athole took the King aside. 
‘“* Here we are,” he said, living without food, without 
sleep, without shelter, always travelling, yet never 
getting away fromdanger. As for myself J am so worn 
out that I cannot stir a foot further, even though to 
stay behind costs me my life.”” The King looked at 
him, and seeing how pinched and tired his face had 
become, he answered, ‘‘ Sir Earl, we shall soon see how 
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things can be made better.” His knights were called 
together in haste and came to the conclusion that the 
the Queen and the ladies should be sent under the escort 
of the Earl of Athole and the King’s youngest brother, 
Nigel, to Kildrummie Castle on the River Don. The 
King resolved too that all the horses should be given 
to the Queen’s party, as horses were of little use among 
the mountains of Argyle. 

Many were the tears that were shed as the knights 
bade farewell to their ladies; greater still would have 
been the grief had they known what the next month 
was to bring forth. The cavalcade galloped off, leaving 
the King with only two hundred men, and in a few days 
reached the Castle of Kildrummie. 

For a little while longer the King wandered about 
the mountains in the south of Argyle, but though it 
was only the end of August, the weather became cold. 
with frequent showers of rain, and the King began to 
think of the snows and the long nights of winter. 
Though only the hardiest of his followers were now 
with him, yet he saw that even they were beginning to 
show the ill effects of their long-continued toil and 
anxiety. He resolved, therefore, to cross to the peninsula 
of Cantire, where he hoped that the chieftain, Angus of 
Islay, would give him shelter. First, however, he sent 
on Sir Neil Campbell to Cantire to bring over galleys 
to the mainland for the transport of his followers ; 
then three days after Campbell had left him he marched 
southward till he came to the eastern shore of Loch 
Lomond. The loch lay between them and that part of 
the coast where they had arranged to meet Sir Neil ; 
if they went to the northern end of the lake, they would 
probably blunder into the roving bands of John of Lorn ; 
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if they tried to go round by the south, they would run 
the risk of being seen by the English. To cross was 
their only chance. But they had no boats. They 
searched up and down the shore, however, to see if any 
boats were hidden among the brushwood, till at last 
Douglas espied a little boat lying under water, half- 
buried in the sand. He drew it to shore, and patched 
it up, but it was so small that not more than three 
could go in at once. 

The King and Douglas were the first to go into the 
boat, and the skilful boatman landed them dry on the 
other side. Then began a weary task for the boatman ; 
he had to ferry his comrades over two at a time for the 
rest of the day. Some, however, swam across, while on 
the other bank the King entertained his men by reading 
them the romance of Sir Fierabras. We can picture 
the scene; the still waters of the lake bordered by 
trembling birches; on the eastern side the giant mass 
of Ben Lomond, now purpled with heather; then the 
swimmers and the straining boatman, the group of 
fierce-eyed warriors in rusted armour, forgetting their 
own perils in the tale of perils to which they listened. 
Last of all we can see the King, thin and careworn 
now, but with eyes that sparkled proudly and a voice 
that thrilled his hearers whenever he read of any deed 
of daring. 

In such ways did the King comfort his men, for he 
knew many an old-world story, and he had a quick wit 
that made others laugh even when his own heart was 
full of fears. One thing, however, disturbed their 
cheerfulness, their stock of food had become exhausted. 
Accordingly the King took one half of the company, and 
Douglas the other, and they went off in different direc- 
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tions to hunt deer and trap hares and rabbits. But it 
so happened that the Earl of Lennox, who had fled 
southward after the battle of Methven, was also in 
hiding in these parts with about a hundred of his 
followers. One day he was startled by the blast of a 
horn, but after he had observed the intruders very 
cautiously, he discovered that the leader of the strange 
huntsmen was no other than the King. 

He hastened toward the King joyfully, for he had not 
expected to see him alive again, and the two embraced 
each other. Their followers were as deeply affected; a 
moving sight it was to see the tears streaming down 
the bronzed cheeks of these fierce-hearted warriors, as 
they looked on the friends whom they thought had been 
slain. The Earl, luckily, had plenty of meat, which he 
joyfully shared with his friends. As the meal was in 
progress the King asked the Earl to recount his adven- 
tures, and in turn told of his second defeat and his 
wanderings among the mountains. The tales were 
listened to with sorrow that was mingled with pleasure, 
for though the trials had been almost unbearable it 
was good to think that they were over. 

Soon after this meal was finished the King gathered 
his men together and set out for the coast, where they 
found Sir Neil Campbell waiting for them with a small 
fleet, properly equipped with sails and oars, and well 
stocked with provisions. They quickly embarked, and 
everyone was forced to lend a hand either at steering 
or rowing. Some of the warriors found that for all 
their strength rowing was an exhausting business, and 
their great hands, which had often grasped the spear- 
shaft, became blistered and skinned after they had 
closed for half an hour round the oar. But safety lay 
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before them, and they toiled lustily till they saw the 
low hills of Bute glide past them, and a band of purple 
on the western horizon showed that they were within 
sight of the Peninsula of Cantire. 

Meantime the Earl of Lennox, who had been hindered 
from setting out along with the rest, found himself in 
the greatest Jeopardy. When the people of the country 
knew that one galley had been left behind they got 
ready a small fleet to watch the Sound of Bute. Soon 
they espied the solitary vessel and gave chase; the 
Earl, knowing that the King’s fleet was only a few miles 
ahead, bade his rowers make every exertion to reach 
it. But his ship was heavily laden; nearer and nearer 
came the enemies’ vessels, till he could see the cruel, 
greedy faces of the oarsmen. Only one chance of escape 
remained ; he bade his men throw overboard every- 
thing that was in the galley except the arms. In a few 
moments it was done ; the ship bounded over the waves, 
and looking back the Earl saw that his foes, in their 
eagerness to pick up the floating plunder, had stopped 
the pursuit. 

Soon the Earl reached Cantire and found that the 
King had already landed. To him he told the story of 
his narrow escape, and received the comforting reply, 
‘“* Since you have escaped you have no need to complain. 
But as you often get into trouble when you are away 
from me, see that you cleave close to me in future.”’ 

Angus of Islay, the ruler of Cantire, received the 
King hospitably, and put Dunaverty Castle, in the 
south of the peninsula, at his disposal. But the King 
now began to feel that, for the time at least, he dared 
not remain in Scotland. English fleets swept the seas ; 
English troops must sooner or later discover his refuge 
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in Cantire; if he escaped these he had still to reckon 
with John of Lorn, or the equally hostile men of 
Galloway. The adventure, too, of the Earl of Lennox 
filled the King with fresh suspicions, for the men who 
had pursued the galley had been the Earl’s own vassals, 
so it is little wonder if he began to have suspicions 
even of Angus of Islay. 

But the question was, whither were they to flee. 
France or Norway would have been a natural choice, 
but both were far off and the time of the equinoctial 
gales was near. Less than a score of miles off, half-way 
across the North Channel, lay the little island of Rathlin, 
and to Rathlin the King resolved to go and wait for a 
happier hour. So after he had stayed only three days 
in Dunaverty, he ordered his men to prepare for a 
second voyage. 

Sorrowfully they set sail, and were soon battling 
with the stormy current that runs through the North 
Channel. We can imagine what the King’s thoughts 
were like as he looked back to Scotland through the 
grey welter of the waves. He had staked everything 
for a kingdom, the lives of his friends, of his wife and 
daughter, even his own honour, and the game was lost. 
But though despair gnawed at his heart, his face gave no 
sign of it as he sat at the tiller shouting commands and 
abrupt words of praise. 

Meantime there was consternation in the island of 
Rathlin as the inhabitants saw a fleet of strange ships 
draw to the land and disgorge company after company 
of armed men. In haste they collected their cattle and 
fled in the direction of a castle, but the fleet-footed 
mountaineers soon ran them down and brought the 
chief men to the King. He explained that he had no 
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desire to hurt them, all he demanded was that they 
should become his vassals and supply him every day 
with food for his three hundred men. If that were done 
he would not meddle with their persons or their goods. 
The trembling islanders agreed, and kneeling on the 
sand swore that they would regard him as their liege 
lord. 

King Robert was now safe for a little, but he did not 
know how narrow an escape he had had, or how badly 
things were faring with his friends in Scotland. A few 
days after he had left Cantire Sir John de Botetourte 
assailed Dunaverty; in the beginning of September 
the Prince of Wales had attacked Kildrummie; while 
on the very day on which the battle of Dalry was fought 
de Valence announced to Edward that he had pacified 
all the land beyond the mountains. Nor did he know 
his pursuers were hot on his track; though his place 
of refuge had not yet been discovered, Edward knew 
that he must be lurking among the islands between 
Scotland and Ireland, and before the end of the winter 
had despatched fleet after fleet in search of him. 


Chapter V 
The Return to Scotland 
[1807] 


OW slowly the days must have passed in that 
desolate island. Often in the grey winter 


afternoons the exiles would pace the beach 
and gaze in the direction of Scotland, often the chiefs 
would sit long into the night resolving plan after fruitless 
plan, often despair would seize even the King’s heart. 
Truly they were in evil plight, defeated, exiled, excom- 
municated, dependent even for food and shelter on the 
charity of the poor fishermen of Rathlin. But as the 
days began to lengthen they grew tired of their inactivity 
and longed for any venture, however desperate. 

Among the most impatient was Sir James of Douglas. 
‘** Why should we remain here?” he asked his friend, 
Sir Robert Boyd, “ herding in wretched huts, making 
the poor folk of this country still more poor, when 
within a few miles lies the Island of Arran with its castle 
garrisoned by English soldiers? They are far from 
any other stronghold; what is to prevent us working 
them harm ?” 

To this Sir Robert Boyd answered, “If you take 
this adventure on you, Sir knight, be sure that I shall 
accompany you, for I know the island and the Castle of 
Brodick well. I can guide you to a place near the 
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castle where we shall lie unseen till we discover what 
mischief we can work on the garrison.” 

The plan was laid before the King, who gave his 
consent to it, and in a short time Douglas and a small 
body of men had manned a galley and pushed off from 
the shore. Slowly they crept past the Mull of Cantire 
till the white peaks of Arran came in sight, and at last, 
when night had almost fallen, they reached the island. 
But still they were far from the castle, so after they had 
hidden the galley under an overhanging cliff they began 
their march. At daybreak they had come within sight 
of the castle, and almost exhausted by hunger and toil 
they hid themselves in a thicket between the castle and 
the shore, there to await what fortune would bring 
them. 

Nor was their vigil a long one. On the beach were 
drawn up three vessels which had arrived the evening 
before, with supplies for the castle. Soon from their 
hiding-place Douglas and his men could see a crowd 
bustling about the boats, then a long train of thirty 
men came in lazy procession along the path which led 
to the castle. Some were carrying food, some casks of 
wine, some, who carried nothing, were urging the others 
to make haste; not one dreamed of the enemy a few 
yards away. Douglas waited till they had reached the 
ambush; then he gave the signal, and his men rushed 
at them, hacking and stabbing. The porters threw 
down their packs and took to their heels, shrieking so 
loudly that those in the castle heard them and sallied 
out to the rescue. But at the first sight of the Scots, 
fierce-eyed and haggard, at the first sound of Douglas’s 
war-cry, they broke and fled to the castle, followed 
closely by their enemies. 
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When the gate of the castle had clanged behind the 
last fugitive Douglas withdrew his men and hastened 
to the beach. At their approach the sailors in the 
three ships strove to put out to sea, but so stormy was 
it that two of the ships were swamped. Right joyfully 
did the hungry Scots return to the scene of the fight, 
and, shouldering the goods with which the ground was 
strewed, made for a deep glen in the recesses of the forest. 

It was very quiet there, no twig ever crackled under 
the tread of a stranger’s foot ; only in the branches the 
birds were beginning to sing, for February was almost 
at an end. Here they abode, forgotten, it seemed, by 
friend and foe, till on the tenth day the sound of a horn 
made each man spring to his weapon and crouch low 
in the brushwood. 

‘““T should know that sound,” said Douglas to Sir 
Robert Boyd. Again the horn rang out. 

“It is the King!” he exclaimed, but Sir Robert 
shook his head doubtfully. A third time the horn 
sounded: “Yes,” said Sir Robert, “it is the King,” 
and the little party rushed from their covert to find 
themselves in the midst of their friends. ‘‘ How came 
you to Arran, and what good fortune led you to our 
hiding-place ? ” said Douglas to the King as they went 
through the woods. 

‘ By sea, in thirty-three galleys,” answered the King. 
** As for your hiding-place, a woman told me of it, and 
guided me to the glen.”’ 

Soon they came to the village where the King had 
taken up his quarters. There was much merriment 
that night as Douglas’ s men described the discomfiture 
of their enemies, and even the most timorous thought 
that fortune had begun to turn at last. On the morrow 
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the chiefs assembled in the King’s hut; there was the 
Earl of Lennox, Sir Gilbert de la Haye, Sir Robert 
Boyd, the impetuous Edward Bruce, and Douglas with 
his grim, swarthy face. 

““ My lords,” said the King when they had all taken 
their places. ‘“‘ You know well what our plight is, 
exiles, our goods and estates held by the English, who 
would take our lives too if only they were able. I 
say this, not to discourage you, but to fire you for fresh 
adventures, for if we do not destroy the English, they 
will destroy us. Therefore, before I left Rathlin, did 
I send my brothers Sir Alexander and Sir Thomas to 
win back Galloway for us; therefore have I determined 
to send a trusty man to my lands of Carrick, which Sir 
Henry de Percy now holds. If he thinks that the land 
is ripe for invasion, he will kindle a beacon on the shore 
near the Castle of Turnberry, and straightway we shall 
return to Scotland.” 

When the council had agreed, one Cuthbert, a Carrick 
man, was called in. He promised to undertake the 
business faithfully, and hurrying down to the beach, 
pushed off in a light skiff. The day passed slowly, 
though the men were busy preparing for a fresh voyage ; 
the King paced the beach impatiently, straining his 
eyes to pierce the haze which was now floating over the 
Sound of Arran. At length he gave a cry of joy, for 
through the gathering darkness glimmered a faint 
point of light. ‘“‘ Do you see it, my lords?” he asked 
eagerly. There was no need to ask; everyone had 
seen it and was hurrying down to the beach. The 
order to embark was given; for a few minutes nothing 
could be heard but the clash of weapons, the hoarse 
words of command, the grinding of keels on the shingle ; 
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then one by one the galleys shot out into the Sound. 
In the whole fleet there were scarcely three hundred 
men—three hundred men who had set themselves the 
task of conquering and holding a kingdom. 

Though they bent stoutly to the oars darkness fell 
upon them, a darkness through which shone no stars 
but only the flare of the beacon. It was their only 
guide, for they had no compass, and as it flamed more 
and more brightly, they must have hailed it as an omen 
of success. The boats grounded on the sand and the 
King sprang out. On the shore he saw the figure of a 
man, black against the yellow glare of the fire. ‘“‘ What 
news, Cuthbert ? ”’ he shouted. 

‘None that bodes good to us,” answered Cuthbert, 
‘“ your people have forgotten you or remember only to 
hate; Sir Henry Percy holds Turnberry Castle with a 
garrison of three hundred men, a garrison so large that 
the Castle can contain only a third of the number ; 
and English and Scots alike hold you in derision.” 
The King flushed with rage, “ Then, traitor,” he asked 
sternly, ““ why did you kindle the beacon ? ” 

** Alas, sire,” answered Cuthbert, “ the fire is none of 
my kindling, but fearing that you might be misled by it, 
I abode here to warn you of your peril.” 

“This is strange,” said the King. ‘“‘ What do you 
advise, my lords? Safety bids us return.” 

“ Return I will not,” shouted Sir Edward Bruce. 
“IT have had enough of voyaging, and no perils will 
drive me back to the sea.” 

“Since it is so,’’ answered his brother, “let us 
remain, whatever befall us. Did not Cuthbert say that 
two hundred of the garrison lie in a village a little way 
from the castle? Since the night is dark, and they do 
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not dream that we are here, we may fall on them 
before they are aware.” 

The word was passed along the ranks; silently the 
Scots surrounded the village and crept along the streets, 
then a trumpet rang out and the quiet was rent by the 
crash of steel upon wood as one by one the doors were 
battered in. Dazed and unarmed, the English could 
make no resistance; of all those in the village hardly 
one escaped, save the Galwegian chief, Dougal 
Macdowall, the man who most merited death. He it 
was who had captured the King’s brothers, Thomas 
and Alexander, and had sent them to Carlisle to 
be beheaded, but of this the Scots as yet knew 
nothing. 

Meantime Sir Henry de Percy had heard the uproar, 
but as the night was thick he did not know how many 
had assailed the village, so he did not venture from the 
castle. The Scots, therefore, plundered at their will, 
and retired from the neighbourhood of the castle with- 
out being molested. 

For a few days the King stayed in Carrick in the hope 
that the people of the country would join him, a hope 
which was disappointed. 

But one day there was brought into his presence a 
lady, whom he recognized as a cousin of hisown. Behind 
her marched fifteen stalwart men from her estate, 
whom she had brought to help the king. When the 
King saw her gift he bowed low and thanked her 
courteously. “ Be not so joyful, Sir King,” she said, 
“for I bring you more than this, I bring you news 
of the Queen.” 

“Ts it good?” exclaimed King Robert. The lady 
sighed. ‘‘ Your Queen, your daughter Marjorie and 
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the Lady Mary Bruce are prisoners in England. Men 
say that your daughter, the Lady Mary, and the Countess 
of Buchan have been shut up in cages within their 
dungeons, as if they were wild beasts.”’ 

The King was silent for a long time. ‘‘ How did this 
happen ?”’ he asked at length. ‘‘ Did not they go with 
my brother Nigel to Kildrummie Castle ? ”’ 

“Yes, but they soon fled northward to the Chapel of 
St Duthac at Tain, where they thought they would 
find sanctuary. But the people of the country gave 
them up to the English.” 

‘“‘ Alas, why stayed they not in Kildrummie?” 
groaned the King. 

‘“‘ It would have availed them nothing,” said the lady 
sadly, “‘ for soon after the ladies had gone Prince Edward 
of Wales, with the Earls of Hereford and Gloucester, 
came up against it and beseiged it straitly. Your 
brother was not afraid, for the castle was well provisioned, 
and in the sallies and attacks the English always had the 
worse; indeed their leaders were about to give up the 
siege. But a traitor named Osborn threw a red hot 
ploughshare into the hall of the castle, which was filled 
with corn, and in a few minutes the castle buildings 
were ablaze. The defenders saved themselves only by 
fleeing to the outer walls, whence they made attack 
after attack on the English, so that when night fell 
Prince Edward drew off his forces. But so great had 
been the heat that the main gate of the castle was 
burned down, and of the buildings only roofless walls 
were left. Yet your brother did not despair; before 
dawn the gateway had been blocked up, and his men 
stood ready at the walls. In the morning the attack 
was renewed. What could our men do with empty 
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stomachs and no hope of food? ‘They surrendered to 
the mercy of King Edward.” 

“IT have known his mercy,” answered the King 
grimly. 

** Your brother, Sir King, met his death at Berwick 
as a brave man should. They beheaded him. The 
Earl of Athole they hanged.” 

The King gripped the handle of his dagger. ‘“* Alas!” 
he cried, ‘‘ that noble men should come to a foul end like 
this. If I live, if I have the power, their death shall be 
avenged, and that right well. But heard you aught of 
Sir Christopher de Setoun, who at the battle of Methven 
saved my life? You are silent. Speak!” 

“Alas!” said the lady, sighing deeply. “Sir 
Christopher has perished with the rest, betrayed by 
one of his own friends. He was hanged at Dumfries.” 

The King groaned. “ Ah,” he said, “ it is hard that 
he should die; harder still that he should not die in 
the shock of battle, but on a gibbet like a thief.” 

The King sat silent, musing over his dead friends, 
and the lady stole out. Truly he had cause for misery, 
for the people of Carrick showed no enthusiasm for his 
cause; from every side came news that the English 
were closing in upon him, and the lady’s gloomy tale 
showed him that his few friends in other parts of Scotland 
were either dead or rotting in English dungeons. His 
only chance of safety lay in taking to the hills. His 
brother Edward he sent to Galloway; Douglas he 
permitted to go to his own lands of Douglasdale, which 
were then held by the English, while he himself with a 
scanty band wandered in the hill country to the east 
of Carrick. Had he tried to return to Rathlin his 
retreat would have been barred, for Henry de Percy 
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held the seaports on the east. On the south Sir Robert 
de Clifford and Dougal Macdowall, each with forces _ 
larger than the King’s, were waiting their opportunity ; 
to the east, his way was blocked by two other bodies of 
men. But it was in the north that the gravest danger 
lay, for there Sir Aymer de Valence, the Warden of 
Scotland, was advancing rapidly with a large body of 
men-at-arms, while in the mountains near him lurked 
John of Lorn, who twice before had brought the King 
into deadly peril. A few days, a few weeks at most, 
and Bruce, it seemed, would meet the fate of Wallace 
and Setoun. 


Chapter VI 


How three Traitors sought to slay the 
King. The Holding of the Ford, 
and of the Douglas Larder 


[1307] 


OW it happened that Sir Aymer de Valence 
N sent Sir Ingrahame Bell and a body of men- 
at-arms to occupy the town of Ayr. Near 
this place dwelt a native of Carrick, a one-eyed man of 
powerful frame who many a time had given information 
to King Robert. Yet, since he was afraid of the English, 
he and his two sons had not followed the King, but 
dwelt on their farm in the low country. With him Sir 
Ingrahame had speech, and, in return for a piece of 
land, he undertook to slay the King. 

Accordingly, with his two sons he followed the King’s 
party, confident of success because he knew the habits 
of the King. He was aware that every morning, either 
alone or accompanied by a page, he left the camp and 
plunged into the wood. He resolved to lurk about 
the camp in the morning, mark the direction in which 
the King was going, and then slink into the brushwood 
to await him. 

On a boisterous morning in March, the King, attended 
by his page, strolled as usual from the camp and strode 
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over the dew-covered grass till he had rounded the 
spur of a hill and left his company far behind. Suddenly 
he halted; from the clump of whins a few yards away — 
he saw the flash of steel, then one by one three men 
raised themselves and made as if they would come 
toward him. 

‘‘These men mean to slay us!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Quick, boy, your weapon.” 

‘‘ Alas! sire”? stammered the page. “I have a 
cross-bow, but it has only one bolt.” 

‘* Give me them at once,” cried the King. 

‘But what shall I do?” asked the boy. “I have 
no weapon.” 

‘* Stand aside and watch,” said the King grimly. “If 
I win, you will get the arms of these rascals; if I am 
killed, run to the camp.” With that he snatched the 
bow and quarrel from the page’s hand and turned round 
to face the traitors. 

Traitors they undoubtedly were, else why had the 
father drawn his sword; why did one son grasp an axe 
and the other a spear’? Bruce eyed them sternly ; 
still they advanced. 

* Traitor !”’ he thundered, ‘“‘ you have betrayed me. 
Come no farther; stand where you are. I charge you, 
come not a foot further.”’ 

*“ Alas! sire,’’ whined the one-eyed man, “‘ you have 
forgotten who we are. Surely if anyone has a right to 
approach you, we have.”’ 

“It is my will,” said the King, coldly, “‘ that you 
stay where you are. If you have anything to say, 
speak, I can hear.” 

But the father, with many protestations and fair 
speeches, crept nearer and nearer, till the King raised 
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the cross-bow to his shoulder. His aim was true; the 
bolt pierced the traitor’s eye and buried itself in his 
brain. When the sons saw their father fall they rushed 
at the King, but the first fell with his head horribly 
gashed by the King’s sword. The second levelled his 
spear; the sword flashed, and the spearhead fell to 
the ground; again the great two-handed blade was 
lifted, and the traitor’s head rolled from the lifeless 
trunk. 

Out of breath the King sat down and wiped his 
blood-stained sword on the grass. In a few moments 
the page ran up, and, gazing at the three bodies and 
the grim figure of the King, he blurted out : “ We must 
praise God for giving you such strength.” 

The King rose to his feet, and looked at the corpses. 
** Ah, all three would have been worthy men,”’ he said, 
half to the page, half to himself. ‘‘ But their treason 
has brought them to this.” Then he turned about and 
walked slowly back to the camp. 

But he was destined to fight within a few days against 
far greater odds. He still wandered over the desolate 
moors of Carrick; day by day his little company 
dwindled till it contained only sixty men. He was 
more cautious now, scouts were posted on every side 
to keep careful watch for the gleam of spears, or the 
stir among the moor-fowl that marks the presence of 
strangers. One evening they came in breathless, with 
an alarming report: but a short way off were two 
hundred men of Galloway, seeking for the King. 

The camp fires were trodden down hastily, and the 
weary soldiers resumed their march. Over a stream 
they splashed, heavily they dragged their feet through 
a morass, and they were thankful when their leader 
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gave them the order to halt, even though the place he 
had chosen was but a patch of fairly firm ground in 
the middle of the marsh. 

‘Rest you here,” said the King, as he looked at the 
haggard faces of his men. ‘I myself shall keep watch, 
and warn you if any danger approaches!” Then, bid- 
ding two of his men accompany him, he returned to 
the stream they had just crossed, which was only two 
bow-shots away. The three listened intently for a time, 
but no sound broke the quiet of the evening. 

‘“‘Go you back to the camp,” said the King, “ and 
rest with your friends. I shall stay here alone.” 

Tired as they were, his followers did not wish to leave 
him. 

“Who will be with you, sire ?”’ they asked. 

“God,” answered the King. “Is He not enough ? 
Go, I command.” 

They obeyed, and he was left alone. It was a desolate 
place in which he stood ; around him rose the dim masses 
of the hills; even the curlew was silent; a wan moon 
gleamed on the brawling stream and the white stems of 
the birches which fringed its banks. The King walked 
along the bank for some distance, stopping every now 
and then to measure the depth of the water with his 
spear; to his satisfaction he noticed that at only one 
point could the river be forded, and that only one path 
led from the ford over the precipitous banks of the 
stream. On this path he took his stand and waited. 

It was at times like these in the silence and loneliness 
of the night that bitter thoughts must havexcrept into 
his soul: all his brothers save one were slain, his wife 
and daughter prisoners, the great King, the Crusader, 
the stainless knight, once his friend, was now his sternest 
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enemy. Living, he was hunted like a wild beast ; 
dying, the Church would refuse him forgiveness. Most 
bitter of all must it have been to remember that as he 
had served Wallace, others were now serving him. 
Would his end be the same ? | 

His meditations were interrupted by a sound, faint 
indeed, but of such a kind that it aroused his suspicions ; 
it was the distant baying of a hound. ‘ Now who are 
these hunters that ride so late?” he asked himself. 
* And what may be the quarry that they hunt ? ” Louder 
and louder sounded the barking, till the King knew 
that the party must be coming straight for the place 
where he was. He crouched among the bushes and 
waited ; now he could hear the pad of horses’ feet and 
the clash and jingle of steel; then, as he watched, he 
saw a band of horsemen gallop into the moonlight and 
make straight for the ford. For a moment the King 
thought of hurrying back to the camp and rousing his 
men, but remembering that if he did so the enemy 
would cross the unguarded ford and overtake him, 
he resolved to stand by the stream and trust to the 
advantage which his position gave him. 

The horsemen had paused for a little when they saw 
that the ford was guarded, but when they perceived 
that they had to deal with only one man, half a dozen 
of them spurred their horses and dashed into the water. 
But so deep and swift was the stream and so narrow the 
ford that they could advance only one at a time. The 
King grasped his spear more firmly, then as the first 
horseman floundered through the water and struggled 
to mount the path, he struck him such a blow that the 
man crashed to earth and his horse slipped and fell 
across the path. 
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At this the others rushed upon him, but the frenzied 
plungings of the wounded horse hampered them, and 
when they did reach Bruce they were served as their 
comrade had been. In dismay they withdrew over 
the stream, leaving five of their number dead at the 
ford, and gazed sullenly at the other side. 

‘““Ha!” laughed one of them bitterly. ‘‘ What will 
men say when they learn that one man has put us to 
scorn.”’ Stung by the words they lowered their spears 
and shouting, “‘ On him, he cannot last!” they plunged 
into the stream. Again and again did the King’s 
spear go to its mark with deadly force, again and again, 
when the spear was broken, did the great two-handled 
sword flash in the light of the moon, till the ford was 
so cumbered with dead and dying men that none could 
approach him. As the survivors stood doubtful, they 
heard a loud shout, and the noise of hurrying feet; the 
King’s men had been aroused by the din and were coming 
to the rescue. It was enough, they turned their horses’ 
heads and fled across the moors. 

When the Scots came up they marvelled; at the 
ford was a ghastly heap of corpses; on a stone near at 
hand sat the King unhelmed, the moonlight playing 
on his flushed face and yellow hair. Anxiously they 
asked him how he had fared, and he told his story. 

They were silent for a little, then one grim visaged 
warrior exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why need we dread, when we 
have a leader so great-hearted that for our sakes he has 
ventured battle with two hundred men ? ”’ 

The fame of this deed spread over the country side, 
and men came flocking to the standard. His brother 
Edward, too, had returned from Galloway, and in the 
month of April he was joined by Douglas with a body 
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of stalwart men-at-arms. Douglas had an interesting 
tale to tell. 

When he left the King in March he had with him 
only two yeomen. With them he went to Douglasdale, 
his heritage, where stood Castle Douglas, once his home, 
now an English stronghold. For aught he knew, all 
his father’s folk might be his enemies; however, he 
sent a message to an old farmer, Thomas Dickson by 
name, asking him to come alone to a secret place in 
the forest. Dickson, wondering much, did so, and when 
he knew that the houseless wanderer who had sent the 
message was the son of his old lord, he burst into tears. 
He led the three to his house, took them to a secret 
room, and provided them with food and drink. Not 
content with that, he summoned those neighbours 
whom he could trust to come to his house on the night 
of the sixteenth of March. When they arrived they 
were ushered into the secret room, then, one at a time, 
led by Dickson, they knelt before him and promised to 
be his faithful servants. The young knight rejoiced 
as he saw so many stalwart men around him, for he 
thought that with their aid it would be no difficult task 
to win back the Castle of Douglas. He mentioned this 
to them, and discovered that they were as eager for the 
enterprise as he was, and hesitated only because it seemed 
hopeless to attack a garrison with a powerful fortress, 
well furnished with provisions. 

At length they hit on a plan: Palm Sunday, on 
which the English soldiers would go with their palms 
to the Chapel of St Bride, was only three days off. 
Let Douglas go to the church with a ragged cloak over 
his armour and shout his battle-cry; at a signal an 
attack would be made on the soldiers, who, taken un- 
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aware, would fall an easy prey. ‘The counsel seemed 
good and the company, after agreeing to be ready on 
Sunday, departed secretly to their homes. 

On Sunday morning the Chapel of St Bride was 
crowded. In the chancel sat the thirty English soldiers 
from the Castle; near the screen, which divided the 
chancel from the nave, old Dickson played with the 
hilt of his sword, and from other parts of the church 
came the faint ring of metal as the worshippers knelt 
on the pavement. Suddenly, from the porch came the 
ery of ‘‘ Douglas!” and Dickson, drawing his sword, 
rushed against the soldiers. But the signal had been 
given too soon. Douglas was not yet at hand, and Dick- 
son was struck down before anyone could support them. 
Vainly did the priest thrust himself between the English 
and the Scotch, his voice was drowned in the clash of 
weapons and the screams of terrified women. Again 
the shout of “ Douglas! ”’ was heard, louder this time, 
and Douglas himself, whirling a flail round his head, 
dashed through the church and fell on the English. 
For a time the English fought fiercely, but so de- 
termined was the onslaught of Douglas and his men 
that of the whole thirty every one was either slain 
or captured. 

He next left the desecrated church and hurried to 
the Castle. This was guarded only by a cook and a 
porter, who were made prisoners. When they entered 
the hall of the Castle they found that the tables were 
set and the food laid ready, so they sat down and feasted 
gaily. After the meal they gathered together ail the 
arms, silver and garments, and took them out of the 
Castle, but the provisions they took to the wine cellar. 
The sacks of flour were rent open, the hogsheads staved 
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in, and on the top of the whole horrid mass were thrown 
the bodies of the prisoners, whom Douglas had ordered 
to be beheaded. Into the wells they threw dead 
horses, and before they went off, they set fire to the 
castle. 

When the news of this exploit came to the ears of 
Lord Clifford, who was in the neighbourhood, he 
advanced to Douglasdale, but the Scots had scattered. 
Only the woodwork of the Castle had been damaged 
by the fire, so within a few days he had repaired the 
building and had left it, leaving one Thirwall there 
with a strong garrison. 

For a short time nothing was heard of Douglas. But 
as Thirwall was going his rounds one morning, he noticed 
half a dozen horsemen hovering about the Castle. He 
watched them, confident that they had come for no 
good purpose, and in a few minutes his suspicions 
were justified. They approached a herd of cattle that 
belonged to the garrison, and coolly began to drive 
them off. MHastily Thirwall summoned his men, and 
without waiting even to put on his helmet, he mounted 
his horse and dashed after the cattle thieves. They 
quickened their pace when they saw him, but seemed 
in no great anxiety to avoid him. On _ pounded 
the cattle, on thundered Thirwall and his horsemen, 
till, with broken ranks, they came to the verge of a 
wood far from the Castle. Thirwall drew rein, and his 
companions grew pale, for behind them they heard the 
crackling of branches, followed by the dreaded cry of 
‘“* Douglas !”’ and they knew that they had ridden into 
an ambush. Thirwall and some of his men stood fast, 
but, surprised and dispersed as they were, they could 
make little resistance and were slain. The remainder 
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fled, closely pursued by the Scots, and though the 
foremost reached the castle, many were overtaken and 
cut down. The Scots then drove off the remainder of 
the cattle and hastened to meet the King. 

Much as the King rejoiced when he heard of the 
exploits of Douglas, he was filled with anxiety, for he 
knew that Sir Aymer de Valence, with a splendidly 
equipped force far outnumbering his, was creeping 
nearer and nearer. But he did not know the worst ; 
he did not know that near Sir Aymer lurked his old 
enemy John of Lorn, with eight hundred Highlanders. 


Chapter VII 


The King’s adventure with the blood-hound 
and with three men who bore a sheep 


[1307] 


HE King with three hundred men was now 

lurking in the hill country of Ayrshire, watching 

De Valence, who could not trust his heavy, 
cavalry among the heather and peat mosses, and so 
kept to the plains. To Bruce’s lightly armed followers, 
skilled by bitter experience in the arts of fording rivers, 
picking paths through the livid green of the marsh, 
and scrambling over precipices, it was easy work to 
avoid such an enemy, and we need not wonder if the 
King was thunderstruck when he saw a gleam of spears 
on that side of his position farthest away from De 
Valence. 

On came the spearmen over the shoulder of a hill ; 
by their loose array and the familiar fashion of their 
dress he was sure that they were not Englishmen, but 
his anxiety came back when he saw from their tartans 
that they were the men of Lorn. He hurriedly called to- 
gether his knights, and told them that, as they could not 
hope to do battle with two armies, they must therefore 
flee. To make the task of his pursuers more difficult, 
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by Douglas, his brother, and himself, and, after telling 
them that they were to reassemble at the farm of 
Craigencallie, ordered them to go in three different 
directions. 

But John of Lorn was burning to capture the King. 
On this occasion he felt absolutely sure of getting him, 
for in front of his army trotted a huge bloodhound 
which at one time had belonged to the King. King 
Robert had fed it out of his own hand, and made so 
much of it that now it would follow him anywhere. 
Its affection almost brought about its master’s ruin, 
for when it came to the place where the three parties 
had separated it barked joyously and ran straight 
forward, so that John of Lorn knew which way the 
King had taken. 

Meantime the King and his party hurried on through 
the heather, leaping brooks, walking warily over 
marshes, but whenever they looked back they saw the 
men of Lorn close behind. Again the party divided 
into three; again the dog followed unhesitatingly the 
path which the King had taken. In a last vain hope 
of confusing their enemies, the company of fugitives 
again scattered, leaving the Kirg with only one man, 
his foster-brother, to attend him. Still the men of 
Lorn kept together and followed the King. 

But nine months of scrambling among the mountains 
had left the King in perfect training, and though his 
two-handed sword clattered at his back he was still 
able to keep ahead of his pursuers. John of Lorn, 
seeing this, gave orders to five swift-footed Highlanders 
to run on and attack the King. Soon Bruce heard 
the pounding of feet close behind him, and saw that 
the five men had drawn away from the main body and 
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were gaining rapidly. Now he was hard beset, for 
even if he disabled the five they would probably hinder 
him long enough to cause him to become the prey of 
the main body. 

“They are close behind us,” said the King to his 
companion. “Can I depend on you ?” 

** Yea, sire,’ he answered. “I shall do my utmost.” 

* Then let us halt here, while we have breath, and 
see what they can do.” 

So saying, the King grasped his two-handed sword 
and waited. In a few moments they came up. Three 
of them rushed on the King, the others bore back his 
companion. But the great sword swung high and bit 
deep into the shoulder of the foremost assailant, so 
that he fell to the ground and his comrades recoiled 
for a moment. It was enough. Bruce sprang to his 
companion’s side, and severed the head of one High- 
lander ; then he rushed back, and after a short struggle 
the other two were struck down. Meantime his foster- 
brother had killed the last of the five, and they resumed 
their flight. 

** You have helped me right well,” said the King to 
his friend. 

‘** But, sire, it is you who should be praised. You 
have slain four to my one,” objected the man. But 
the King refused to be praised. 

‘““My opponents were more confident,” he said, 
‘** because they were three to one; therefore they fell 
an easier prey.” 

They had now reached the borders of a great wood, 
through which ran a stream. Into this wood they 
plunged; but the enemy were only a short distance 
away, and the King, besides, was so exhausted with 
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his great exertions that after he had dragged himself 
for a few yards he fell wearily to the ground and said 
that he could not stir an inch further. 

‘ Sire, that must not be,” said his faithful companion. 
‘You have fought with five; in a few minutes we must 
deal with five hundred—a hard task for two men. Can 
you think of no trick by which we might outwit them ?” 

The King staggered to his feet. “Since you must 
have it, I will go on,” he answered. “ Now I have 
heard that if one pursued by a bloodhound wades for 
the length of a bow-shot along a stream the blood- 
hound will lose the scent. If only it were away, we 
could easily hide among the trees.” 

Accordingly they stumbled down to the waterside, 
and waded down-stream ; then, when they had rounded 
a bend of the river, they crossed to the other side and 
disappeared among the woods. 

Meantime, John of Lorn was filled with rage when he 
came to the dead bodies and found that the King was 
not among them. Loudly did he swear vengeance, 
and sternly did he call to his men not to linger, but to 
follow the chase. The dog was now straining at his 
leash, and dragging the gillie who held him through 
the bushes, but when he reached the water his confident 
bark changed into a whine, and he ran hither and 
thither aimlessly. Again and again did John of Lorn 
lead him back to the trail; he always lost the scent 
when he came to the river. 

Then John of Lorn perceived that he had been out- 
witted, and that even if the dog were to discover the 
trail the fugitives would be too far away, so he called 
in his men and sullenly returned. In the evening he 
sought De Valence. 
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“How has your chase fared ?”’ asked the English 
knight. “Have you caught Bruce ?” 

“He escaped from eight hundred of us,” answered 
the Scot bitterly, “led by a bloodhound. Five of my 
men overtook him, but he slew them all.” 

Sir Aymer’s brow darkened with vexation as he 
thought of the failure of his plans. ‘“‘ Our good King 
is dying,” he mused, “ and if I do not strike a blow for 
England now the chance is gone for ever.’”’ Then his 
eye flashed as he remembered how the failure had been 
brought about. ‘“ By our Lady!” he cried, “it was a 
right knightly thing; I know of none living that could 
have done the same.” 

Meanwhile the King and his companion, after climbing 
through the wood, found themselves on the verge of a 
great moor. Not a dwelling or a human being was to 
be seen, only the expanse of dull brown heath, broken 
here and there by the lighter russet of last year’s bracken. 
Away in the distance rose a ring of grey hills, scarred 
here and there by grim precipices, gashed by dark 
ravines. But to the fugitives the desolation was 
welcome, for it promised safety. 

As they strode over the moor the sun swung lower in 
the sky, and the grey of the western hills changed to a 
dim purple touched with gold. The level rays shining 
in their faces prevented them seeing easily, so that it 
was some time before they noticed three men coming 
over the moor towards them. The strangers were 
armed with swords and axes, and one of them carried 
on his back a sheep. They greeted the King pleasantly, 
whereupon he returned their salutation and asked them 
whither they were going. 

‘We seek Robert the Bruce,” they answered. 
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“Come with me, then,” said the King, ‘‘ and you will 
soon find him.” 

They did not answer him at once, but whispered 
eagerly to each other, for they had discovered that the 
knight before them was none other than the King whom 
they had meant to destroy. King Robert, suspecting 
this, said: ‘‘ Sirs, as yet we do not know each other well, 
so do you three walk in front while we two follow you 
behind.” 

Fain would the traitors have attacked him at once, 
but they saw the great two-handed sword and the 
chain-mail which covered his mighty frame, so they 
merely said: “ Sir, you need fear no treachery from us.” 

‘““Nor do I,” said the King. ‘‘ Nevertheless, go in 
front till we know each other better.”’ 

They obeyed, and the five marched on till they came 
to a deserted farmhouse. They entered; then the 
three lit a fire and killed and flayed the sheep. Observ- 
ing the King at the other end of the room eying the 
food hungrily, they asked him if he wanted a share. 

‘““Gladly will I share with you, provided my com- 
panion and I may light a fire at the other end of the 
room and cook our supper there.” 

It seemed a churlish request, but the three men agreed 
and gave him half of the sheep. 

Soon the fire blazed up, and almost before the meat 
had been properly roasted all were eating heartily. 
The King especially, famished and tired as he was, fell 
to so heartily that after the meal was finished he could 
hardly keep awake. But to sleep he knew meant 
almost certain death. He turned to his companion. 

“May I trust ” to watch while I take a little 


sleep ?” ’ 
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‘As long as I can hold out,” was the answer. 

The King stretched himself on the ground, but, tired 
as he was, he did not sleep at once, he only fell into an 
uneasy doze, out of which he often started to gaze 
anxiously at the threemen. The hum of their conversa- 
tion had ceased now; all that could be heard was their 
regular deep breathing and the crackle of the fire. But 
the King’s companion was wearied out, and after 
striving for a long time to keep awake his limbs relaxed 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 

When the traitors perceived this—for their slumber 
was only feigned—they grasped their weapons and 
softly crept towards the King. But, light as their 
footsteps were, they aroused him, and, shaking off his 
heaviness at once, he drew his sword and sprang at 
them. As he passed his companion he touched him 
with his foot, but while the man was staggering to 
his feet he was struck down by a mortal blow. Now 
in the lonely farmhouse on the lonely moor, by the red 
light of the fire, the grim struggle began of one against 
three—one utterly wearied, who twice that very day 
had been at the point of death. More than once did 
their weapons pass his guard and clash against his 
armour, but at last his skill prevailed, and of the five 
men who had entered the house only he remained alive. 

Stern soldier as he was, the events of the night had 
shaken him, and he could not look at the ghastly occu- 
pants of the house with anything but horror. For a 
moment he bent over the body of him who had been 
his familiar friend since childhood, then he hurried from 
the accursed house. The cool night wind calmed his 
brain, and as the stars were shining he was able to 
guide himself to the Hill of Craigencallie, where he had 
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promised to meet his friends. It was late when he 
arrived there, but all was silent ; evidently his friends 
had not yet arrived. Up on the hillside a light burned 
in the window of a house; he approached and knocked 


gently at the door. 
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Chapter VIII 


How the King was received at Craigencallie. 
Of his victories at Glen Trool and 
Loudoun Hill 


[1807] 


INCE no reply was made to his knocking, he 

pushed open the door and entered. On a bench 

beside the fire he saw an old woman sitting. 
““ Who are you?” she asked, gazing anxiously at the 
figure in blood-stained armour. “ Whence do you 
come and whither are you going?” 

The King bowed as he would have bowed to a queen. 
‘“T ama wayfaring man, good dame, wandering through 
this country.” 

** All wayfarers are welcome here,” said the old 
woman softly, “‘ for the sake of one.” 

** Who is he,” asked the King, “‘ that makes you have 
such a special liking for those who are wandering ? ”’ 

**T shall tell you,” answered the woman. “ He is 
good King Robert, the rightful lord of this country. 
His foes have now got the better of him; but I believe 
that before long we shall see him King of the whole 
land.” 

‘“Good dame, do you really love him so much?” 
said the King. 
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‘““ Yes, so God save me! ”’ was the reply. 

‘Look! he is beside you,” exclaimed the King, 
‘for I am he.” 

‘ Are you telling the truth ?” asked the astonished old 
woman, for, save his courteous manners, there was 
nothing kingly about this unattended warrior, in armour 
stained with blood and rust, with ragged clothes and 
shoes falling to pieces. 

‘* Of a truth I am,” replied the King. 

‘‘ Where, then, are your men,” she inquired, “ since 
they have left you alone ? ” 

‘* At present I have none.” 

‘* This must not be,”’ answered his hostess. ‘“‘I have 
three strong sons; they must become your leigemen 
at once.” 

She went to the door and shouted. In a few moments 
three stalwart men entered, who, at their mother’s 
command, knelt before the King and promised to serve 
him faithfully. Meanwhile the good wife exerted 
herself to get a meal ready for her guest, and he was 
soon sitting before a steaming bowl of brose. He 
had swallowed only a few mouthfuls, however, when 
the tread of many men was heard, and he and the three 
sons sprang to their feet. But fear soon changed to 
joy, for as the King listened he recognized the familiar 
voice of Douglas. At once he ordered the door to be 
unbarred, and into the room flocked his own men, 
headed by Douglas and his brother Edward. It was 
not a night for sleep ; the King had to tell of his escape 
from the bloodhound, and of his struggle for life in the 
house on the moor, while his men wondered and praised 
God for his escape. 

When he had finished his tale his face lit up with 
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excitement. “ Fortune has been cruel to us in scattering 
us like this. On the other hand, our enemies must 
think that we are hopelessly scattered and that we cannot 
rally again within three days. They will therefore not 
trouble about setting watches to-night, so if we knew 
where they were encamped even the hundred and fifty 
of us that are here could do them some injury and 
escape unhurt.” 

** As I came hither,” said Douglas, “‘ I passed so near 
their camp that I can guide you to the place.” 

The words of command were passed round, and the 
company set out just as the first glimmer of dawn was 
beginning to show itself in the sky. As they came near 
Raploch Moss they discovered that about two hundred 
of their enemies had encamped in a village at some 
distance from the main army. No attack had been 
expected ; no sentinels were to be seen. Silently the 
King’s men surrounded the village; then the doors 
were burst open and the stern work began. The yells 
of those who were first attacked woke up the rest, 
who rushed out of the huts half clad and unarmed. 
Some escaped to the main body of the army, where 
they caused great confusion, but the greater number 
were killed. Seeing that De Valence’s men were 
now thoroughly aroused, the King retreated to the 
mountains round Loch Trool. 

There was no doubt about it; this sudden attack 
had thoroughly demoralized De Valence’s forces. But, 
angry as he was, he was compelled to admire the daring 
which his enemy had displayed. ‘‘ Thus we may see,” 
he said to his followers, ‘‘ that a noble heart is hard to 
overcome by force and that no fear can conquer it. We 
thought that when this Robert the Bruce was defeated, 
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forsaken and tired to death, he would have preferred 
resting to fighting ; but his heart is so noble that nothing 
can make it yield.” Reluctantly he gave the order 
to retreat, and rode slowly back to Bothwell Castle. 

But the King had escaped from one danger only to 
be threatened by another. Towards the end of April 
a body of cavalry and a force of three hundred archers 
under the command of Sir Geoffrey de Moubray appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Loch Trool. They found 
that the King’s forces were posted on the wooded 
mountain-sides that looked down on the long, narrow 
lake. As cavalry could not approach the place and 
arrows shot at an unseen foe would be of little avail, 
the English knights decided to send a spy to see if there 
was any means by which the Scots could be taken off 
their guard. Accordingly a woman was sent; she 
passed the lower end of the lake, threaded her way 
through the woods, and came to the Scottish camp. 

Passing the sentinels unchallenged, she saw the King 
sitting among his knights, laughing and telling tales. 
She went up to him and asked for food. The King 
had glanced at her carelessly, but when he heard her 
south-country speech he looked at her with suspicion. 
She blushed and faltered before his steady gaze. It 
was enough; he beckoned to his followers, who seized 
her at once. She burst into tears, and, fearing that 
she would be killed, she told who she was and informed 
the King that his enemies were at hand. 

In a few minutes his men had armed themselves and 
crouched down among the brushwood on the hillside. 
Soon they saw the gleam of weapons beneath them; a 
long line of armed men was winding up the glen, and 
was about to traverse the narrow path between the 
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hillside and the loch. A bow-string twanged; an 
arrow flew from the wood and pierced the throat of the 
foremost Englishman. It was the King’s signal. 

The English, somewhat disconcerted, made a halt. 
At this the King, snatching the banner from his standard- 
bearer, shouted: “‘On them! They are defeated!” 
and, followed by his men, rushed fiercely on the wavering 
lime. The English were caught in a trap. The path 
was narrow; on one side lay the loch, on the other 
rose the wooded steeps, the shelter of their enemies. 
To fight in such a position would have been madness. 
Hardly had a blow been struck when they turned and 
fled headlong down the glen. 

For the time the King was safe. He left his retreat 
in the mountains and marched northwards through 
Ayrshire, receiving the homage of the inhabitants. 
When De Valence heard that men daily were forsaking 
their allegiance to Edward he sent Sir John de Moubray 
westwards with a strong force to crush the rising. 
Douglas, however, heard of the approach of de Moubray, 
and, although he had only sixty men with him, resolved 
to stop his advance. Knowing that the English would 
probably pass by a ford called Ederford, which lay 
between two marshes and was approached by a very 
narrow path, he placed his men in hiding on the side 
farther removed from the enemy. 

All night they waited; not till the sun was high in 
the heavens did they see the gleam of lances and the 
gay colours of the banners. Nearer the English came, 
till the first horsemen had plashed into the ford, only 
to be met by a rain of arrows from the farther bank. 
They wavered ; a shout arose, and with levelled spears 
the Scots dashed through the water. Man after man 
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fell, pierced by the arrows or the spears, till the foremost 
Englishman began to give way. But behind them the 
path was blocked by their comrades, on either side lay 
the green waters of the marsh, so that for a time they 
swayed helplessly in a confused mass. Only for a time, 
however; the Scots charged again, and drove them 
back the way they had come. ‘Those in the rear, who 
before had been so eager to press forward, were seized 
with the same panic and joined in the mad race from 
the ford. 

But in that disgraceful rout one Englishman kept 
his honour untarnished. When De Moubray saw his 
men give way he spurred his great war horse and rushed 
right into the midst of the Scots. In vain they tried 
to stop him; one, indeed, seized his sword, but he lost 
his footing, and was dragged along the ground. He 
still held on grimly, however, till the sword-belt gave 
way under the strain, and De Moubray galloped off, 
leaving sword and sword-belt in the hands of his foe. 
He galloped westwards to the sea-coast and took refuge 
with an English garrison there ; the remnant of his 
men returned to Bothwell Castle and told their tale to 
De Valence. 

The Guardian was angry when he heard of this defeat, 
and the news that the King had encamped at Galston, 
about sixteen miles from Bothwell, and was daily 
receiving fresh adherents, did nothing to bring back 
his peace of mind. He had only one consolation; in 
all the successes that the Scots had gained hitherto, 
though they were inferior in numbers, they had taken 
their enemies at a disadvantage. At Glen Trool and 
Kderford the English had walked into an ambush ; 
at Raploch Moss they had been surprised when asleep. 
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Once bring the Scots into the open field, and their 
ragged spearmen would fall beneath the fatal rain of 
the English arrows, or break and flee before the charge 
of the mail-clad knights. The trouble was that King 
Robert knew this quite as well as De Valence; yet, if 
he was a cautious leader, he was also a knight, bound 
by all the fantastic laws of chivalry. Sir Aymer accord- 
ingly sent the King a letter, taunting him with cowardice 
in skulking on the hills and avoiding a fair fight, and 
challenging him to do battle at Loudoun Hill on the 
tenth of May. 

The plan succeeded. The King, stung by the taunts, 
said to the messenger: “ Tell your master that, if I 
am alive and if he holds to his part of the bargain, he 
shall see me near enough on the day he has appointed.” 
The messenger galloped off, and De Valence rejoiced to 
hear that his enemy had flung away his advantages. 
But King Robert had no mind to repeat the blunder of 
Methven. Yet his task was a difficult one; with six 
hundred soldiers to repulse a much greater force, strongest 
where he was most weak, in archers and cavalry. Only 
by the most careful choice of a position, only by the 
most skilful arrangement of his forces, was there a 
chance of victory. 

A few days before the battle he rode out to survey 
the position. It was almost certain that the English 
would approach by way of the high-road from the north. 
This wound over level meadow-land, which afforded 
ample room for the manceuvres of cavalry. Some dis- 
tance away from the road, however, and on different 
sides of it, lay two great marshes, which would prevent 
the Scots being attacked on the flank. The King’s task 
now was to make the English army narrow its front, so 
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that at no time would his own men be forced to face too 
great a number of their enemies. To effect this, he 
ordered three trenches, a bow-shot distant from each 
other, to be dug from the marshes across the firm 
ground. The trenches were not completed, however ; 
in the middle of each a gap was left large enough 
for a considerable body of men to pass through. 
Should his men be driven from the first trench, they 
had two lines of defence behind them, and at the very 
worst could retreat in good order. On the evening of 
9th May the King assembled his forces, twelve hundred 
men in all, of whom only half were trained soldiers, 
and held himself ready to take up his position as soon 
as he should hear news of De Valence. 

Early on the morning of the appointed day the King 
ascended Loudoun Hill and looked northward. On 
the horizon he could see a cloud of dust, from which, 
when the sun shone out, glittered innumerable points of 
light. Within a few minutes he was able to mark the 
splendour of the noble army, for the Guardian’s army 
it was, advancing in two divisions. The clear spring 
sunshine lighted up the gay pennons of the knights, 
their painted and gilded shields, embroidered surcoats 
and floating plumes; it gleamed on the great square 
helmets ; it was reflected from spear-point and bridle 
and the countless meshes of their chain-mail. 

A fairer sight than that a soldier could not see, these 
lines of prancing horses and stalwart men, and we can 
pardon the King if for a moment he wished himself at 
the head of that splendid cavalcade, instead of his own 
band of ragged outlaws. He looked at them, the men 
who had followed him even to this desperate venture ; 
his eye kindled, and when he spoke the words rang out 
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proudly. ‘Sirs, you see these men; you know why 
they have come—to slay us if they can. Since we know 
this, it is our business to meet them boldly, for if only 
we can check the foremost we shall throw the rear into 
confusion. It is true that they are more than we, but 
that should not dismay us, seeing that we shall have 
only an equal number to deal with at one time. There- 
fore, sirs, each one must show great worship and valour 
if our honour is to be maintained. Think how glad we 
shall be if we conquer; no one in all Scotland would 
then be able to make us fear.” 

He paused, and a great shout arose. “ Sire, if God 
wills,” cried his men, “we shall gain no reproof in 
this business.” “Let us go forth then,” said the 
King, “‘and may He who created the world out of 
naught lead us and save us with His might.” With 
that he rode down from the hill, and arranged his 
six hundred spearmen behind the gap in the fore- 
most trench. 

This movement was noticed by Sir Aymer, who 
thought that the Scots, by leaving their position on 
Loudoun Hill, had put themselves at his mercy. He 
resolved, therefore, not to bring forward his archers, 
but with one cavalry charge to finish the business. 
_ After he had given his instructions, the trumpets sounded, 
and his knights formed up in line, with their shields 
protecting their breasts. At a second blast of the 
trumpets they drove the spurs into their horses, and 
with heads bent low and levelled spears hurled them- 
selves upon the Scots. It was splendid and terrifying 
to look on the line of plumed and mail-clad warriors, 
to hear the ringing of harness and weapons, and the 
short, hoarse cries of the commanders, to feel the ground 
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tremble at their approach; but the Scottish spearmen 
stood firm. 

There was a crash of breaking spears, followed by 
yells and groans; the two armies had met. In vain 
the English horsemen strove to break through the 
Scottish lines : 


‘The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood.” 


In vain the leaders rode up and down, striving to find 
some way of taking their enemies in flank; on both 
sides stretched the ditches, too wide for a horse to leap, 
and beyond them a brighter green marked the presence 
of treacherous ground. ‘The King, too, with his brother 
and Douglas, kept in the forefront of the battle, en- 
couraging their men, and fighting harder than any of 
their followers. Nor did the Scots confine themselves 
to spearing the riders ; they wounded the horses, which 
rushed about madly, throwing the whole line into 
disorder. 5 

Now the fury of the English attack began to abate ; 
they checked their advance, their lines wavered irreso- 
lutely. Now was King Robert’s chance ; flinging to the 
winds the restraint which he had hitherto displayed, he 
shouted his battle-cry and led his men in a charge 
against their foes. It was a daring move—foot charging 
cavalry—but it was successful. Nearly a hundred fell 
before the spears of the Scots ; the wavering line broke, 
and by so doing, created a panic in the second division, 
which fled without striking a blow. In vain Sir Aymer 
raged as he saw his men turning tail, in vain he ordered 
the fugitives to stand ; the Scots were pressing him hard, 
and reluctantly he had to return to Bothwell Castle, 
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Needless to say, the Scots rejoiced at their victory, 
gained as it was in the open field, and over an army 
superior to them in equipment and numbers. It was 
indeed a good omen for the future. But something 
else was about to befall the English—a calamity blacker 
than the most disastrous of defeats. 


Chapter IX 


Of the passing of King Edward. Castle 
Perilous. How King Robert fared 
in the North 


[1807-1308] 


EK must now return to King Edward, whom 

’ ," we leit at the end of September in the Priory 

of Lanercost. It must have been a hard 
task for the old warrior to remain on his couch when 
the news came that Bruce had evaded his fleets and 
landed in Scotland, and it is not strange that his resent- 
ment showed itself in savage punishments and more 
savage threats. Even his own lieutenants came in for 
a share of his wrath, as his impatient letters testify ; 
but on the other hand he was generous to those Scots 
who had distinguished themselves in his service. 

On the 1st of March 1307 he was moved to Carlisle, 
where he held a parliament, and where, in the middle 
of May, he heard of Bruce’s success at Loudoun Hill. 
The King was enraged, and complained bitterly because 
the Guardian had retired before “‘ King Hob,” as he 
contemptuously named his opponent. The disaster 
seemed to give him new vigour; he ordered his tents 
to be sent from London, and summoned an army to 
meet at Carlisle in the beginning of July. 
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As the weeks passed it seemed to him that the weight 
of his disease grew lighter, and at the beginning of July 
he declared that he was once more fit for the saddle. 
Accordingly he presented his litter as a thank-offering 
to the Cathedral of Carlisle, and on Monday the 8rd of 
July he set out on horseback for the border. But he 
was much weaker than he had thought, for on Thursday 
he had gone no further than Burgh-on-Sands, only six 
miles from Carlisle. To the north he could see the 
blue hills of Scotland, only a few miles away, but at 
last the indomitable spirit had been forced to yield; 
he knew that he had only a few more hours to live. 
In haste the Prince of Wales was summoned, that 
handsome, weak-willed youth whom Edward so loved 
and so mistrusted. The Prince was brought into the 
chamber of the dying man, and, kneeling at his bedside, 
waited to hear his last commands. Strange commands 
they were: after his death his heart was to be removed 
from his body and taken to the Holy Land by a hundred 
knights; his body was not to lie in a grave till the 
Scots had been subdued, but his bones were to be carried 
at the head of the army, that even in death he might 
lead his men. The Prince promised readily, and kept 
the promise as he kept many another. On the follow- 
ing day, 7th July, the old King died. 

It was a sorry end to a great career, this death in an 
obscure hamlet in the remotest part of his realm, after 
he had been baffled in the least of his many ambitions. 
No word of regret for the evil he had wrought in Scotland 
seems to have crossed his lips; to him it was simply a 
just punishment for oft-repeated treachery. That all 
these black deeds of treason, of bloodshed and of rapine, 
were really the first uncertain manifestations of the 
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feeling of nationality, that Bruce had succeeded not 
simply because he was a cunning leader, but because 
he was the champion of an oppressed and discontented 
people, he never for a moment dreamt. For oppressed 
and discontented the Scots certainly were. Though 
Edward might desire to rule Scotland justly, it was 
beyond his power to make all his subordinates carry 
our their commands. But these things he did not 
understand. 

So he died, with words of faith in God on his lips. 
His body was carried, not, as he had wished, to Scotland, 
but to the Chapel of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, where it was laid beside the remains of 
Queen Eleanor. ‘‘ Edward the First, the Hammer of 
the Scots, is here; keep troth,” were the words they 
engraved on his tomb. 

The news of the King’s death stung De Valence into 
activity ; all July he careered about the south-west of 
Scotland, searching for King Robert, but his quest 
proved fruitless. At the end of July the new King led 
his army into Scotland as far as the middle of Ayrshire. 
King Robert, however, showed no anxiety to meet the 
invaders in the open field, and on the 25th of August 
Edward ordered his men to return to England. De 
Valence had now thrown up his command, and the Earl 
of Richmond was appointed in his place. 

No sooner had the English army crossed the border 
than the King of Scots descended from the hills, and, 
bursting into Galloway, began to burn and plunder ; 
then, leaving Douglas in the south, he marched beyond 
the Grampians with the intention of attacking some of 
the isolated garrisons there 

Now it happened that some time before an English 
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knight, Sir John de Webtoun, had sought to gain the 
love of a lady. She, as was the manner then, refused 
to acknowledge him as her lover until he had shown 
himself worthy of the title by some deed of chivalry. 
** What shall I do ?” he asked. 

“Guard for a year the adventurous Castle of 
Douglas, that is so perilous to keep, and you will win 
my love.” 

Accordingly he rode off to the Scottish borders, and 
found the English commander only too glad to get a 
governor for a castle that had been surprised twice 
within the year. But the dreaded Douglas was abroad, 
and it became almost impossible to get provisions into 
the castle. Judge of De Webtoun’s joy, then, when 
one morning he saw a string of fourteen pack-horses, 
laden with hay, ambling leisurely along. Beside each 
horse loitered a countryman, clad in a long smock, 
evidently bound for Lanark Fair. 

The chance was too good to be lost; he ordered his 
men to mount their horses, and at their head sallied out 
to intercept the rustics. These stopped, but showed 
no signs of fear; on the contrary, they waited till the 
English were almost upon them; then, throwing the 
loads of hay to the ground and casting off their smocks, 
they sprang to their horses. The peaceful countrymen 
were revealed as formidable warriors, for now that their 
cloaks were cast aside their armour and weapons could 
be plainly seen. With a shout they drove the spurs 
into their horses and charged the Englishmen, who 
immediately turned and fled to the castle. But now the 
shout of ‘* Douglas ! ” was heard in the opposite direction, 
and to their horror the Englishmen saw that the way 
to the castle was barred by another body of their foes, 
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Surprised and surrounded, they could do nothing ; not 
a soul returned to the castle. 

Among the slain was De Webtoun. When the Scots 
searched his body they found in his pouch a letter from 
his lady, reminding him of his promise. We can be sure 
that the chivalrous heart of Douglas was grieved as he 
read the bloodstained parchment. When the castle 
was captured he did not put the garrison to the sword, 
as he had done before, but sent them back to England 
without harming them. As for the castle, when he had 
stripped it, he threw down the walls and left nothing 
but a heap of stones. 

Meantime King Robert had marched as far north as 
Inverness, which he captured. He then turned south- 
ward, and had almost reached the valley of the Don 
when he was joined by Alexander Fraser and his brother. 
The news that they brought gave the King some cause 
for anxiety; they warned him that he was now near 
the lands of the Earl of Buchan, one of the Comyns. 
The Earl had heard of King Robert’s approach, and, 
with Sir John de Moubray and his vassals, was waiting 
for an opportunity to attack him. 

“Let us wait for a little,” said the King calmly, 
““and see in what manner they will try us. If they 
attack, we must defend. Let things happen as God 
has willed.” 

He continued his march, therefore, and reached 
Inverury without being molested. But for almost two 
years now he had been living a life of incessant toil and 
anxiety. When we remember that time and again he 
had owed his life simply to his bodily strength and 
dexterity, that for months on end he had slept beneath 
the stars, and lived on the birds and beasts that he and 
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his companions could kill, that the care for his own 
safety was the least of his responsibilities, it need not 
astonish us that even his iron frame gave way, and that 
for weeks he lay in the grip of a sickness that no medicine 
could remove. 

The grief among his followers was general; for there 
was not one of them who did not love the King more 
than his own brother. As the days passed, and he 
got no better, but rather grew weaker and weaker, 
Edward Bruce and the other knights who were with 
him became anxious. Quite apart from the danger in 
which the King lay, they had to consider that their 
position was by no means secure, for the Earl of Buchan 
was not far off. Inverury, situated as it was in a plain, 
would be easily attacked, and the spirits of the soldiers 
had sunk so much that they were in no mood for fighting. 
Accordingly they decided to retreat to the plain of 
Slioch, beyond the Hill of Foudland, some twenty 
miles to the north-west. The King was placed in a 
litter and carried to this new retreat, where they hoped 
the Earl of Buchan would not follow him. 

But their hopes were disappointed, for when the 
Earl heard where his foes were and learned that their 
leader was ill, he summoned his men and, accompanied 
by Sir John de Moubray and Sir David de Brechin, 
hastened to the Slioch. It was now the middle of 
November, and the land through which the Earl’s 
company marched was covered with snow. When 
they came to the Glens of Foudland the trumpets 
sounded, and a halt was made while the Ear! knighted 
some of his young soldiers. A battle seemed imminent, 
for Buchan could see bodies of spearmen in the pass, 
while an occasional gleam of metal among the trees on 
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their position. 

The Earl waited, but no attack came; even the 
impetuous Edward Bruce hesitated to make a sally 
with disheartened soldiers on an army twice the size 
of his own. The Earl, on the other hand, was too wary 
a general to make his men advance through a narrow 
pass, overhung by hills occupied by the enemy’s archers ; 
the most he would do was to order his own archers 
forward. They sent flight after flight from their bows, 
but they had little more than the brushwood to aim at, 
while the King’s men, from the shelter of the woods, 
shot with such deadly effect that their enemies were 
forced to retire to the main body. 

For three days these “ bickers ’”’ between the archers 
continued, till the Earl, afraid to attack and knowing 
that the enemy were afraid to attack him, made a truce 
with the King’s supporters and retreated to his own 
country of Buchan. The truce came most opportunely, 
for provisions were failing, the winter was growing more 
severe, and there was no proper shelter at the Slioch 
for the sick King. Sir Edward Bruce, therefore, had 
his brother placed in a litter and carried to Strathbogie, 
where the King so far recovered that he was able to 
walk ; thence, being still troubled by lack of provisions, 
they returned to Inverury. 

Meantime the Earl of Buchan, hearing that Bruce 
had left his stronghold among the hills, assembled his 
men once more, and with De Moubray and De Brechin 
made a rapid march across the country to Old Meldrum, 
a village distant about four miles from Inverury. He 
arrived there on the evening of the 23rd December, 
unknown to the King or his followers. On the morning 
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of Christmas Eve, when the King’s men were thinking 
of nothing but the Christmas festivities, and the soft 
snow deadened the sound of hoofs, a body of horsemen 
suddenly appeared in an outlying part of the town. 


- It was Sir David de Brechin and his men. So well had 


they planned their attack and so silently and skilfully — 
was it carried out that they slew many of the King’s 
followers, and drove the rest into the heart of the town. 

The King, who had been asleep when the attack was 
made, was wakened by the sound of pattering feet and 
the sharp, hoarse commands of the knights ordering 
their men to stand firm. 

** What is the matter ?”’ he asked of his squires. 

“Sir David de Brechin has taken your men by 
surprise, and slain some of them.” 

“Where is this Sir David?” demanded the King 
angrily. 

** He has drawn off his men, Sire, and is riding back 
to Old Meldrum, whence he seems to have come.” 

‘“*He would not dare to do this unless the Earl of 
Buchan were near at hand. Make my horse ready!” 
With these words he struggled to rise from his couch, 
but such an effort did it require that one of his attend- 
ants exclaimed: “‘ What, Sire? Do you mean to fight 
before you are well recovered ? ” 

‘““ Yes,” said the King, “and without delay too. 
This exploit of theirs has cured me far more quickly 
than any medicine could have done; therefore, as I 
hope God may save me, either I shall have them or 
they have me.” 

It seemed that he spoke the truth, for his speech had 
its old vigour and his eyes flashed with their wonted 
fire. Even when he found that he had to be lifted on 
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horseback his resolution did not falter. Quickly the 
word went round that the King was himself again, and 
waiting to lead his troops against the enemy. The 
men who had been so down-hearted a moment before 
went wild with excitement, and, snatching up their 
weapons, hurried out to take up their position. When 
they saw the pale face and wasted figure of the King, 
and the two knights who rode at his side to support 
him, they realized as never before that their leader was 
no ordinary man; a wave of mingled pity and enthusi- 
asm swept over them, and in the wild cheering that 
rose from their ranks the last traces of distrust and 
despondency melted away. 

About an hour afterwards the Earl of Buchan’s 
scouts announced that a body of men with banners 
had been seen coming from the south. The news took 
the Earl by surprise, for De Brechin had reported that 
his attack had been a success, and the Earl had good 
reason to believe that the King was still a helpless 
invalid. But when other scouts confirmed the report 
of their comrades the Earl ordered his men to take 
up their positions as quickly as possible. All was 
uncertainty and hesitation on his side, while the King’s 
- men advanced as if they were going to a festival. When 

only a few yards separated the two armies the Earl and 
some of his attendants withdrew a little to the rear; 
the King, quick to observe any such sign, urged his 
men forward, whereupon the knights again retreated. 
Their hesitation was observed by others besides Bruce ; 
the ranks of their own foot-soldiers began to waver, 
and in a few moments archer and spearman had turned 
and fled without striking a blow. At this the knights 
gathered together, and made as if they would resist, 
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they struck the spurs into their horses and galloped 
from the field. It was not a battle, but a race, and woe 
betide that man of Buchan’s company who had not a 
good horse between his knees ! 

The King did not remain idle after his victory. He 
advanced into the country of Buchan, plundering, 
and burning everything that could not be carried away. 
It was a cruel lesson, for fifty years the ‘‘ Harrying of 
Buchan ” was remembered, but it was necessary. The 
King could not hope for success against armies from 
the south so long as the hostile barons of the north were 
threatening him from behind. It was justified by its 
success ; the Earl fled for refuge to the coast of England, 
and never, during the remainder of King Robert’s reign, 
was there any rising in the north-east of Scotland. As 
for Sir David de Brechin, the hero of that early morning 
foray, he fled to his castle of Brechin, where a few months 
later he was captured by the young Earl of Athole and 
joined the party of the King. 

By the middle of 1308 the north-east was in the hands 
of the King, but John of Lorn in Argyle and Dougal 
Macdowall in Galloway had to be subdued before he 
could begin to break that chain of English fortresses in 
the Lothians and Tweeddale, or make plans for carrying 
the war into England. 


Chapter X 


Exploits of Douglas and Edward Bruce. 
Invasion and counter-invasion 


[1308-1312] 


HILE the King was thus busied in the north 

W Douglas in the south was by no means idle. 

With his men he lurked in the depths of 
Selkirk Forest, darting out every now and then to surprise 
an isolated body of soldiers or seize on a train of pack- 
horses, and evading all the attempts of the English to 
capture or dislodge him. And though he owed almost 
everything to his bravery and skill, to fortune he owed 
the opportunity for an exploit which had far-reaching 
results. 

It so happened that one night he and his men were 
wandering through the forest, making their way to an 
empty house on the banks of the Water of Lyne, where 
they intended to take shelter. As they advanced softly 
through the trees they were astonished to see lights 
gleaming from the windows; they halted, fearing that 
something was far amiss. Signalling to his men to 
remain where they were, Douglas crept silently forward 
until he crouched under the wall of the house. Several 
men were talking within, and so near was he to them 
that he was able to hear every word that they said. 
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Several times his own name was mentioned; once or 
twice he heard one of the strangers addressed as 
Randolph, and his heart beat fast, for he understood 
that these men had come to the forest to hunt him down, 
and that among them there was no less a person than 
Thomas Randolph, the King’s nephew, who had joined 
the English after the battle of Methven. 

He stole back as quietly as he had come, and ordered 
his men to surround the house. But, carefully as they 
trod, a twig crackled every few seconds, the jingle of 
chain-mail was heard, and a vague, rustling sound 
arose from the forest. It was enough; the men in the 
house sprang to their feet, seized their weapons, and 
rushed out to defend themselves. Long and stubbornly 
did they resist, for Scot had met Scot, and under the 
shadow of the boughs it was not easy to distinguish 
friend from foe. But Douglas cheered on his men. 
Some of their enemies fled and hid themselves in the 
black recesses of the forest ; others, including Randolph, 
were driven back to the house and captured. In this 
strange fashion did Douglas meet with one who was to 
be his lifelong friend, and to stand second only to himself 
among the servants of King Robert. 

Next day he started on his journey northwards with 
his prisoners to rejoin the King. It is needless to say 
that the King welcomed him warmly, and was glad 
when he heard of his good fortune. Thomas Randolph 
was now led into the presence of the King, whose 
brows lowered when he saw his recreant kinsman. 
** You have been false to your oath of fealty,” he 
exclaimed sharply; “‘ you must now be reconciled to 
me.” 

But Randolph answered hotly: “You rebuke me, 
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but you rather deserve to be rebuked yourself, for 
since you have made war on the King of England, you 
should try to uphold your claims by hard fighting, and 
not by feints and stratagems.” 

The King flushed and laid his hand on his sword, 
but he controlled himself and said calmly: “ Yet that 
battle may come before long. Meantime, since you have 
spoken thus royally, these proud words of yours must 
be punished, till you know what is right and bow to it.” 

Randolph was accordingly taken to prison, where he 
meditated on his faults to so good purpose that at 
the beginning of the following year he took the oath of 
fealty to King Robert. 

But much had happened before that. When, in the 
middle of the year 1308, the King saw that the north- 
east of Scotland was in his power, and that Douglas 
had been successful in the south, he resolved once and 
for all to destroy the power of two of his most inveterate 
enemies, John of Lorn and Sir Dougal Macdowall of 
Galloway. Accordingly he despatched his brother 
Edward to Galloway, and with Douglas prepared to set 
out for Argyle. 

Sir Edward Bruce soon reached Galloway, and found 
that he had to deal not only with the Galwegians, but 
also with English troops under the command of Sir 
Ingelram de Umfraville and Sir John de St John. But 
Sir Edward was not the man to be afraid of superior 
numbers ; in fact, with a bravery as great as his brother’s 
there was mingled a recklessness and obstinacy which, 
years afterwards, brought him to destruction. He 
met the English near the river Cree, and after a stubborn 
battle put them to flight. Although Sir Ingelram and 
Sir John de St John succeeded in reaching the castle of 
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Buittle, yet they left almost two hundred of their best 
warriors dead upon the field. All the baggage and 
cattle of the English fell into the hands of Sir Edward, 
who did not rest after his victory, but marched hither 
and thither, winning over many of the inhabitants. 

Meantime Sir John de St John, who had been brooding 
over his defeat, resolved to gather a large army and 
overwhelm Sir Edward. ‘To carry out this plan he 
first went to England and levied a body of fifteen hundred 
picked soldiers, and then returned to Scotland with as 
little stir as possible. 

Early one morning Sir Edward was informed by some 
countrymen that a large body of English soldiers was 
only a short distance off. At once he ordered his horse 
to be brought, sprang to the saddle, and, ordering his 
spearmen and archers to take up their position in a 
valley, he dashed off at the head of fifty horsemen. 

A mist covered the plains, so dense that it was impos- 
sible to see a bow-shot off, but the horsemen kept their 
eyes on the ground, and were soon rewarded by finding 
the tracks of a large body of men and horses. Sir 
Edward ordered his men to follow the tracks, hoping 
that they might come upon some stragglers or some 
part of the baggage train that had broken down. But 
they were soon to find a little more than they bargained 
for. About midday the mist suddenly lifted, and there, 
less than a bow-shot off, was the whole English army. 

For a moment Sir Edward thought of fleeing, but he 
remembered that with fifteen hundred pursuers he would 
have little chance of escape, so he resolved to abide the 
chances of battle. He raised his hand, his companions 
lowered their spears, and, thrusting their spurs into 
their horses, drove straight at the English ranks. The 
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English on their side had been astonished when they 
saw a body of horsemen so near them, and believed that 
they would not act so boldly unless they were the 
advance-guard of a larger force. Right through the 
wavering ranks of the English Edward Bruce and his 
devoted band clove their way, leaving behind them a 
trail of wounded and dying men. They paused for a 
moment; again Sir Edward raised his hand. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation they turned their horses’ 
heads and a second time charged the English lines, 
throwing them into confusion. ‘One last stroke,” 
thought Sir Edward, “ and our venture will be successful 
after all.”? A third time he gave the signal, and a third 
time the Scots charged; but the English, without 
waiting for them, broke and fled. Many were slain, 
and many prisoners were taken; St John himself 
escaped with great difficulty. 

For a whole year Edward Bruce remained in Galloway 
doing many valiant deeds, of which the record has 
perished. We do know, however, that he took thirteen 
castles by storm, and that at the beginning of 1309 
Dougal Macdowall fled to England, whence he never 
returned. 

Nor had the King much to fear at present from 
Edward of England, who during 1308 contented himself 
with appointing two new Guardians for Scotland, and 
giving orders for an expedition into Scotland which he 
cancelled almost as soon as they were issued. The 
King now saw a chance of breaking the power of John 
of Lorn, so in the month of August he gathered a force 
and marched into Argyle. It was a wild country in 
which he found himself, a country of moorland and 
mountain, intersected by lochs and brawling torrents, 
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the very country where a foe like John of Lorn would 
be most difficult to conquer. But Bruce had learned 
the lessons of mountain warfare in the previous year, 
and led his army without mishap till he came to the 
head of Loch Awe, where he heard that the enemy’s 
forces were posted a few miles further west. 

Wild and terrible as were the places through which 
he had passed, this one excelled them all. Overhead 
towered the purple sides and splintered head of a 
great mountain, Ben Cruachan, almost four thousand 
feet high. Its lower slopes, broken with precipices or 
covered with a tangled mass of trees and brushwood, 
rose almost sheer from the level of the lake, leaving 
only a narrow, broken path, where not more than two 
men could advance side by side. On the south-western 
side the mountain was bounded by the tumultuous 
River Awe, which, rushing from the northern end of the 
lake, foams through the terrible Pass of Brander, with the 
mountain on one side and an unbroken line of precipices 
on the other, tears through the narrow passage between 
the two cliffs called the Rocks of Brander, and finally 


~falls into Loch Etive. It was in this pass, with the 


torrent on one side and the mountain on the other, 
that John of Lorn ordered his men to lie in wait for 
Bruce, while he himself with his galleys kept watch in 
Loch Etive to prevent any surprise from the sea. 
Slowly the King’s forces advanced till they were 
almost within the jaws of the pass. Still no enemies 
were visible, but Bruce’s heart misgave him, for he 
knew that John of Lorn was no fool and was not likely 
to leave such a strong position undefended. As he 
examined the position carefully, the narrow path, the 
river, and the overhanging cliffs, he noticed a movement 
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of the bushes above the pass. He strained his eyes ; 
and now he was almost sure that he could distinguish 
the gleam of weapons. It was enough; he ordered 
Douglas with a band of sure-footed Highlanders to 
climb the lower slopes of the mountain, till they were 
above the place where the ambush was supposed to be. 
Up they struggled, holding on by whin-bushes and tufts 
of heather, and gained a position on a shoulder of the 
mountain. 

The King now ordered his division to advance 
cautiously. Along the narrow path they wound, when 
suddenly a great stone rolled down the mountain-side, 
crashed through the ranks, creating a momentary 
confusion, and bounded into the stream. Then far 
above them they heard a wild cry, followed by more 
stones and a flight of arrows. 

Fortunate was it for Bruce that he had not arrayed 
his men in the cumbrous armour of the day; up the 
mountain-side they sprang with a shout, never hesitated 
though stones and arrows were singing past their heads, 
and with sword and battle-axe fell upon the men of 
Argyle. Meantime Douglas’s men, rushing down the 
mountain-side, sent flight after flight of arrows into 
their rear, then, flinging away their bows, they charged 
wildly. 

The tables were now turned; the ambush had itself 
been ambushed, and, rushing from their hiding-place, 
the Highlanders leaped down the mountain-side, thinking 
of nothing else but safety, and tore along the pass in a 
wild attempt to reach the Rocks of Brander, where a 
frail wooden bridge spanned the River Awe. They 
succeeded in reaching the bridge, and made frenzied 
attempts to break it down before Bruce’s men came up ; 
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but a small party of their foes drove them from the 
bridge and defeated all their attempts to recapture it. 
Soon the main body of the King’s army came up and 
poured across, and with wild yells rushed after the 
fugitives. Some escaped, but many were overtaken 
and cut down. 

From his galley on Loch Etive John of Lorn had 
witnessed the rout of his men. Vainly did he rage as 
he saw the slaughter, vainly did he urge the oarsmen to 
row Close inshore ; it would have been madness to attempt 
a landing on a rocky shore in the face of the enemy. 
He therefore turned his ships about and sailed eastward 
till he reached the mouth of Loch Etive, where stood 
his castle of Dunstaffnage. This he occupied, but 
Bruce followed close on his heels, and a few days later 
the castle fell. He succeeded, however, in giving 
Bruce the slip, and with his fleet lurked about the 
Western Isles till midsummer of the following year, 
when he took refuge in England. Here he was joined by 
his father, Alexander of Argyle, who had surrendered 
to the King some months before, and had actually 
attended his first Parliament, which was held in 
St Andrews in the spring of 1309. 

All this time quarrels with his barons had prevented 
Edward from taking any steps to crush the growing 
power of Bruce, but the disputes were patched up, and 
in the middle of 1309 he made up his mind to invade 
Scotland. As usual, he began by appointing a new 
Guardian of Scotland, Sir John de Seagrave, but he 
could do little, and in November a truce was con- 
cluded with the Scots, which lasted till the middle of 
1310. But this truce afforded no promise of a definite 
peace; Edward had agreed to it simply because it 
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allowed him to postpone his expedition to a more 
convenient time. | 

At the beginning of September the King had got 
as far north as Berwick, the defences of which he 
strengthened by raising the wall and constructing a 
moat. But at this point the smouldering hostility of 
his barons burst into open flame; only a few of them 
would follow him into Scotland. When he did cross 
the border Bruce retreated before him and took up his 
position on a moor near Stirling, from which he refused 
to budge. Right across the south of Scotland, as far 
as Renfrew, did Edward march without meeting an 
enemy; then, wheeling about, he marched eastwards, 
till, at the end of October, he reached Linlithgow. It 
was the same experience everywhere—deserted villages, 
fields emptied of their flocks, barns bare of grain or hay. 
Occasionally they saw the distant gleam of spears ; 
occasionally a band of foragers was cut up, or a train 
of pack-horses intercepted ; never once did they come 
into contact with a large body of Scots. With a wearied 
and discontented army the King returned to Berwick, 
where he had resolved to winter, at the end of November. 

No sooner was King Edward out of Scotland than 
Bruce burst into Lothian and laid it waste. The English 
King was indeed in a sorry plight; his expedition had 
been a failure, his barons seemed on the point of revolt. 
We need not wonder, then, that in the middle of 
December he sent ambassadors to Selkirk to treat 
with King Robert. The preliminary negotiations were 
successful, and the Earls of Gloucester and Cornwall 
were sent to Melrose to have further communications 
with the King of Scots. But Bruce had been warned 
that treachery was intended, and did not appear. 
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During the first half of the following year King 
Edward remained near the Scottish borders and 
despatched several expeditions into Scotland, but at 
the beginning of autumn he returned to London. King 
Robert was ready ; almost at once he crossed the Solway 
and marched through the north of England. Every- 
where his track was marked by flaming villages, by 
trampled fields, by famine and slaughter. It is a new 
chapter in the story of these wars, and hardly an attrac- 
tive one, for here the punishment was falling most 
heavily on those who had done least to deserve it— 
peaceful farmers and shepherds. A few weeks later the 
invasion was repeated, but this time Bruce penetrated 
further into the country and did so much damage that 
the wretched inhabitants were glad to give £2000 for 
the purchase of a four months’ truce. 

Fortune had plainly declared herself in favour of 
the Scots, and many Scottish knights who had pre- 
viously been in English service now joined the stan- 
dard of King Robert. Even the indolent and careless 
Edward became alarmed, and hurried forward rein- 
foreements and provisions to the English garrisons in. 
Scotland, whose position was now becoming dangerous. 
But nothing could stop the tide of success. In August 
1812 King Robert again entered England, burning 
towns and carrying off cattle as before. He even sent 
forward a body of his men as far as Durham. It was 
market-day, and in the confusion they easily entered 
the city. Suddenly long threads of smoke were seen 
rising to the sky, and when the people rushed to save 
their burning houses, they found themselves confronted 
by the spears and axes of their dreaded enemies. The 
conflagration spread over a great part of the town, but 
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luckily the stately cathedral, whose austere beauty one 
could not lightly afford to lose, was spared by the flames. 

After such a warning the people of Durham saw that 
it was useless to trust to the care of King Edward ; 
their only hope of safety lay in buying a truce. The 
inhabitants of the other northern counties followed their 
example, and late in the year King Robert returned to 
Scotland. 


Chapter XI 


How the Castles were taken 


[1812-1814] 


U till the end of 1312, though the people of 
Seotland had almost all come over to the 
side of Bruce, the great fortresses of the 
country were still in English hands. In _ the 
south Berwick, at the mouth of the Tweed, Roxburgh, 
near the junction of the Tweed and the Teviot, and 
Dumfries, in the valley of the Nith, were a perpetual 
menace to the marauding bands coming and going 
between the two countries. Further north the castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling from the summit of their 
lofty crags defied all attempts to capture them, while 
the Peel of Linlithgow, midway between them, afforded 
a convenient halting-place for the messengers or trains 
of provisions going from one stronghold to the other. 
In the west Bothwell, on the Clyde, still held out for 
King Edward; further north, Perth, standing beside 
the last bridge on the lower part of the River Tay, 
commanded the gateway of the Highlands, and English 
ships could land provisions and men at Dundee, on 
the northern shore of the Firth. 

The reduction of these strongholds was the task 


which the King now set himself. A difficult task it 
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was for men who had learned all their lessons in warfare 
on the hills; who were accustomed, not to attack, but 
to wait till the enemy had moved and blundered ; who, 
moreover, possessed none of the strange artillery of the 
day, no cranes or Greek fire or giant catapults. But 
all the advantage was not on the side of the garrisons : 
they were isolated in a hostile country; all their food 
had to be gained at the point of the sword ; provisions 
might be sent from England, but there was no guarantee 
that they would ever reach the places for which they 
were intended. The governors of the castles, too, were 
often foreigners, and did not possess the confidence of 
their men; in other cases quarrels broke out between 
the soldiers and the townspeople whom they were 
supposed to be defending. Worst of all, everyone 
knew that Edward was too much influenced by evil 
favourites, too fond of ignoble pleasures, to care 
much for either his own honour or the lives of his 
subjects. 

Fortune did not favour Bruce in his first attempt. 
On the night of December 6th, 1312, he and his men 
advanced silently to the walls of Berwick. These were 
now higher than they had been when the first Edward 
and his men had scaled them so easily, but the Scots 
carried with them rope ladders to which were fastened 
heavy iron hooks. Two were thrown up; the hooks 
stuck fast in the battlements, and some of the besiegers 
had begun to clamber up when the barking of a dog was 
heard. The King ordered his men to wait ; the barking 
continued, and was soon followed by the tramp of 
feet and the voices of the sentinels calling their comrades 
to arms. In a short time the whole town resounded 
with the blare of trumpets, the clang of weapons, and 
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the excited cries of the soldiers, and the King withdrew, 
leaving his ladders dangling from the walls. 

Not a whit discouraged, Bruce marched straight to 
Perth, which at this time was held by Sir William 
Oliphant. But Perth seemed as hard to win as Berwick, 
for it was surrounded not only by lofty walls of stone, 
but also by a broad and deep moat, and Oliphant drove 
back every attack. The King did not lose heart. He 
gave directions that the moat should be sounded, and 
learned with delight that in one place it was less than 
five feet deep. Soon the garrison of Perth were relieved 
to find that the besieging army had disappeared ; when 
a whole week passed without bringing news of it, they 
congratulated themselves on the repulse of so formid- 
able an opponent, and gave themselves up without a 
fear to the postponed Christmas revelry. 

But on the night of 8th January 1313 a long line of 
men, the foremost of them bearing scaling ladders, 
crept unseen through the darkness, their footsteps 
muffled by the carpet of snow. The King had returned. 
No dog barked this time ; no sentinel challenged him ; 
not a sound came from the sleeping town. 

When the King saw that fortune had favoured them 
he seized a ladder from one of his men, strode to the 
front, and, though he was arrayed in helmet and chain- 
mail, slipped nimbly into the moat. If the January 
air had nipped him before, it was preferable to the ice- 
cold water, which came up to his chin ; but, with a great 
enterprise on the point of achievement, this was a trifle, 
and, calling softly to his men to follow, he felt his way 
across the moat with the shaft of his spear. 

With the Scots at this time was a French knight, who, 
filled with enthusiasm for the fearless conduct of the King, 
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whispered to one of his companions: ‘“ What can we 
say after this for our French lords, who care for nothing 
but feasting and dancing, when a worthy knight like 
your leader, for the sake of a wretched hamlet, puts 
himself into such peril?” With these words he 
rushed forward and plunged into the moat after the 
King. He was soon followed by the King’s men, who, 
though they might gasp and splutter as they took the 
plunge, yet dared not hang back after their leader had 
set them such an example 

They crossed the moat without being perceived and 
set the ladders against the wall. The King scrambled 
up among the first, and waited till all his men were 
beside him; still no noise came from the town. But 
soon after they heard a shout and saw heads being 
thrust from windows; some belated reveller had noticed 
them and given the alarm. Not a moment was to be 
lost. The King, keeping a large body of men beside 
him to guard against surprise, ordered the remainder 
of his troops to scatter through the town and occupy 
every point of vantage. The inhabitants, surprised 
and half asleep, made little resistance. Few of them, 
save those who refused to surrender, were slain, for 
the King wished to capture not simply the town, but 
the hearts of its inhabitants. Before morning the 
governor had been captured and the town was won. 
Bruce had no intention, however, of shutting up a 
large portion of his too seanty army behind stone walls, 
so the next few days were spent in demolishing the 
defences, walls and towers alike. 

This policy he and his generals consistently pursued ; 
every castle they captured was demolished. To leave 
them standing empty was to invite a return of the 
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English; to garrison them meant the loss of soldiers 
from the fighting line. As for defences, they “ loved 
better to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak,” 
and felt safer among the hills and moors than in any 
fortress of timber and stone. 

A month later Dumfries was captured, and about the 
same time Dundee fell before Edward Bruce. Sir 
Edward now advanced on Stirling, which was held for 
the English King by Sir Philip de Moubray. There 
are few more striking sights in these islands than that 
great rock, rising sheer from the green valley of the 
Forth, crowned on the summit with battlements and 
towers. It is easy to imagine that six hundred years ago 
it must have been looked upon as almost impregnable, 
and we can understand how, when the siege had continued 
for about three months, Sir Edward found himself as 
far from success as he had been at the beginning. 

Sir Edward had all the virtues of a great general 
except patience. Instead of trying to starve out the 
garrison he came to an agreement with De Moubray 
that if the castle was not relieved before midsummer 
in the following year it was to be handed over to the 
Scots. De Moubray was permitted to go into England 
and tell the King about the bargain. Even the poor- 
spirited Edward rejoiced when he heard of it, for he 
knew that never before had such a chance been offered 
him. Within a year he could assemble men not only 
from England, but from Wales and the English provinces 
in France, and crush the Scots by sheer weight of 
numbers. Bruce, moreover, would be forced to abandon 
his usual tactics; for by the terms of the compact he 
had to meet Edward in the open field and keep him out 
of Stirling. Disaffection at the court almost disappeared 
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when his resolution to take up the gauntlet became 
known ; for a short time the spirit of his father seemed 
to live in him, and he gained something of his lost 
popularity. 

Far different was the manner in which the Scottish 
King received the news. When his brother had gone 
to him and told him of the compact his face darkened 
with anger. ‘‘ You have done foolishly !”’ he exclaimed. 
‘“‘ Never was so long a warning given to so powerful a 
king as the King of England. England, Ireland, Wales, 
Aquitaine, and a part of Scotland own him as lord ; 
besides, he is so rich that he may hire as many mer- 
cenaries as he pleases. Fate may decide in our favour, 
but we are more likely to lose than to win.” 

His brother was unrepentant. ‘ Though he and all 
that he can muster, aye, and more too, come against 
us, yet we will fight,’’ he declared. 

Angry as he was, the King‘s heart softened when he 
heard these proud words. “Since we have made the 
bargain,” he replied, ‘“‘ we must abide by it like men, 
and call everyone that loves his King and the freedom 
of his country to be ready at the appointed time.” 
Yet his heart was heavy, heavier than it had been in 
that first black year of kingship, for it seemed madness 
to think that a few thousand spearmen, fighting under 
conditions with which they were unfamiliar, would 
have the faintest chance of success against the hosts 
that Edward could muster. 

But men like the King are stirred by anxiety only to 
fresh exertions. After midsummer he invaded the north 
of England once more, and forced the wretched inhabit- 
ants to purchase another truce. 

In the pages of these old chronicles, usually devoted 
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to the doings of princes or mail-clad knights, one 
occasionally finds the mention of some hero of low 
degree. Especially is this the case in the chronicles 
of these Scottish wars, for they record not simply the 
struggle of a prince for a kingdom, but the struggle of 
a whole people for liberty. And among these humble 
patriots, of whom Thomas Dickson, the nameless foster- 
brother of Bruce, and the widow of Craigencallie are 
notable examples, there is none worthier of a high 
place than Bunnock, the farmer of Linlithgow. 

Not far from Bunnock’s farm stood the Peel of 
Linlithgow, not the present noble palace, but a single 
tower, surrounded by a wall with a great double gate. 
Food was failing within, and the garrison forced the 
people of the countryside to supply them with provisions. 
Bunnock himself had often, much against his will, 
carted hay to the tower, receiving little or no payment 
in return. His blood boiled as he thought of the count- 
less insults which he and his friends had suffered at the 
hands of the soldiers, and when he heard that all over 
the land castles were falling, he resolved that he too 
would strike a blow for his country. 

Accordingly, one day in the autumn of 1313 he called 
his friends together and laid his plan before them. 
They were delighted with it, and promised to help him 
to carry it out at the first opportunity. The chance 
soon came. Within a few days the men of the castle 
cut their hay, and ordered Bunnock, who lived near at 
hand, to cart it from the fields for them. Not only did 
he promise to do it; he said that the load would be far 
bigger and finer than any he had brought that year. 

The promise was kept faithfully. That very night 
the farmer assembled his friends and issued his orders ; 
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one party was to hide in a clump of brushwood near 
the castle, the remainder, eight in all, were to hide 
themselves in the cart. Before daybreak the ambush 
had been laid, the eight men were lying in the bottom 
of the cart, covered with hay, and he and his man- 
servant had yoked the oxen. When the red disk of the 
sun threw its long shadows over the grass Bunnock 
bade his servant whip up the oxen, and the clumsy 
waggon rumbled in the direction of the castle, the servant 
walking beside the team with an axe in his belt, while 
Bunnock loitered behind. 

As they drew near the peel they saw that many of 
the garrison were already in the fields, busy with the 
harvest. The porter recognized Bunnock and opened 
the gate; Bunnock shouted to his man to drive faster, 
and in a few moments the waggon was half-way through 
the entrance, in such a position that it was impossible 
to bar the gates. This was what the farmer had been 
waiting for; he shouted to his servant: “ Thief! Call? 
all! Call all!” 

It was a signal. No sooner had the servant heard 
it than he drew the axe from his belt and cut the traces 
of the oxen, who moved forward, leaving the heavy 
waggon stuck fast in the entrance. At the same moment 
Bunnock rushed on the porter and dashed out his brains, 
while the men who were in the waggon leaped down and 
burst into the courtyard. 

For a time they were hard beset, but the noise of the 
scuffle soon came to the ears of those in ambush, who 
rushed out of hiding, clambered over the waggon, and, 
drawing their swords, ran to the rescue of their friends. 

With this reinforcement the capture of the castle was 
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soon accomplished. Those of the garrison who were in 
the fields made no attempt at a rescue, but fled, some to 
Stirling, the remainder to Edinburgh. Within a few 
days Bunnock delivered up the castle to the King, who 
generously rewarded the valiant yeoman, and ordered 
the place to be demolished. 

Some months afterwards, on the 28th of February 
1314, to be exact, two sentinels were pacing the walls of 
the Castle of Roxburgh. As they blew on their numbed 
fingers sounds of music and laughter came from the 
castle hall, and they cursed the luck which kept them 
freezing on the battlements when, only a few yards 
away, their comrades were enjoying the Shrovetide 
festivities. 

“Look!” said one of them, pointing to a herd of 
black cattle which were wandering over the whitened 
meadows, “ that man thinks of nothing but good cheer, 
for he has left out all his oxen.” 

“Yes,” laughed the other, “ he means to be merry 
to-night, even though the Douglas goes off with 
them.” 

They passed on their rounds, laughing and grumbling 
in turn; the cattle, which had been scattered before, 
surged together and made straight for the castle. A 
few minutes afterwards the click of metal upon stone 
was heard by another sentinel, who rushed to the wall 
and found an iron hook, from which hung a ladder of 
ropes, fastened to the parapet. Up this ladder a man 
was climbing; even now his head appeared above the 
battlements. Whence had he come? He must have 
crossed the meadows ; but no man had been seen there, 
only cattle. 

But these cattle were men—Douglas’s men—covered 
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with black cloaks, crawling on hands and knees. In 
daylight the device would have been discovered at 
once, but in the gloom of a February evening it was a 
different matter. 

They had been discovered, however, for Sim of the 
Leadhouse, the man on the ladder, had been seized by 
the English soldier, and now looked as if he were to be 
strangled or dashed to the ground. But in a flash Sim 
had wrenched a dagger from its sheath and buried it 
in the throat of his foe. He cast the body over the 
battlements and softly called to his comrades to make 
haste. But before they could join him another of the 
garrison had seen Sim, and noticed that he was a stranger. 
He rushed at Sim, but the Scot was better armed than 
he was, and served him as he had served his comrade. 
There was no further interruption. Douglas and his . 
sixty followers gained the battlements to find themselves 
in a deserted fortress. Every one had flocked to the 
hall of the castle, where, with singing, dancing, and 
carousing, they were preparing themselves for the sober 
days of Lent. 

Heels tapped on the floor; beakers clanked; loud 
was the shouting of the revellers, and wild the laughter, 
when suddenly a louder shout arose—the dreaded cry 
of “Douglas!” For a moment there was silence, 
followed by wailing and cries of anger as the lean, dark 
visage of the Scottish leader appeared in the doorway, 
with the swords of his followers gleaming behind. It 
was an unequal confiict ; the revellers, surprised and 
unarmed, fell before the Scottish swords or yielded 
themselves as prisoners. Tables were overthrown, 
blood and wine trickled together, from the gallery 
where a few minutes before the minstrels had been 
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playing archers were shooting with deadly aim into the 
howling, surging mass. 

Suddenly above the tumult rose the voice of Sir 
William de Fiennes, the English captain. “To the 
keep! to the keep!” he shouted, and, placing himself 
at the head of a band of soldiers, he burst through the 
ranks of his foes and rushed out of the hall. Douglas 
rushed after him, but when he came to the great tower, 
with its walls of masonry many feet thick, pierced by 
only the narrowest loopholes, he saw that the governor 
had been too quick for him. 

Morning came; all the inhabitants of the castle, save 
those who had leaped the walls or shut themselves up 
in the keep, were either captives or dead. But from every 
roof and window Douglas’s men poured a never-ceasing 
rain of arrows upon the loopholes of the keep. At 
length they had their reward; De Fiennes exposed 
himself too rashly, and was wounded in the face. The 
wound seemed likely to be mortal, and the gallant 
captain was forced to surrender. Douglas allowed him 
to return to England, where he died soon after. 

Meantime Thomas Randolph had so distinguished 
himself by his courage and fidelity that the King had 
created him Earl of Moray, and given him almost as 
large a share as Douglas or Edward Bruce in the conduct 
of the war. When the news of Douglas’s exploit came 
to him he had been besieging the castle of Edinburgh 
for some weeks, and the news of his comrade’s success 
urged him to fresh endeavours. 

But he had to contend with the same difficulties that 
confronted Edward Bruce at Stirling, for the castle 
stood on the summit of a rock five hundred feet high, 
which rose almost perpendicularly from the shores of 
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the Nor’ Loch. North, west, and south there was 
hardly a break on the cliffs of blackened stone; only 
on the south side did the rock slope more gently to the 
long ridge on which the old town of Edinburgh was 
built. Six centuries have changed the place; where 
once lay the waters of the loch trains now thunder past ; 
the town is no longer confined to its long, narrow ridge, 
but surrounds the castle on every side ; the black donjon, 
the huts of clay and timber, the great church of the 
castle have long since disappeared ; but the great walls 
of rock still remain, dark and terrible as when they 
appalled the heart of Randolph. 

But though force could accomplish little, the fall of 
Roxburgh had shown how much strategy could do. 
Accordingly the Earl strove to think of some trick, only 
to find that these black cliffs made shipwreck of all his 
plans. Before he would own himself beaten, however, 
he announced that if any man among the soldiers could 
tell him of some stratagem by which the castle could be 
taken he would be handsomely rewarded. 

Soon afterwards one of his soldiers, William Francois 
by name, was admitted to his presence. 

‘““T have been told, my lord,” he began, “that you 
want to hear of some stratagem by which you can get 
over the walls. I shall show you a place in the rock up 
which we can climb, right to the castle walls.” 

‘““ How do you know of this path ? ” asked Randolph. 

The soldier smiled. “ When I was a young man,” 
he said, “‘ my father had charge of this castle, and my 
sweetheart lived in the town. I did not want my father 
to know of my visits to the lady, so I made a ladder of 
ropes, and at nightfall slipped over the wall and down 
the crags. It was difficult at first, but so often did I 
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use this means that now I could find my way up or 
down on the darkest night. Never once was I seen, so 
if you are ready to take the risk I shall guide you up 
the rocks, and then with a short ladder we can easily 
climb the castle walls.” 

The plan appealed to the young Earl’s adventurous 
nature, and, after telling the man to hold himself ready 
on the night of the fourteenth of March, he dismissed 
him with a noble reward. 

The appointed night came round, as dark and starless 
as the adventurers could wish. Ordering the main 
body of his men to make a vigorous attack on the 
eastern side of the castle, Randolph bade thirty chosen 
soldiers follow Francois and himself to the northern 
face of the castle rock. With them they bore a ladder 
of ropes fastened to a heavy iron hook, which was to be 
flung over the wall of the castle, if they ever reached it. 
Silently they crept between the cliffs and the loch, till 
Francois stopped; above their heads a black mass 
towered to disappear into the darkness; up this they 
were to climb. 

As silently and nimbly as a cat Francois put his feet 
and hands into a small fissure and began to clamber up, 
followed by Randolph and the thirty. It was a hard 
and dangerous climb, for the slightest slip meant that 
the luckless climber would be dashed to pieces, the 
slightest noise mean that the sentinels on the walls 
above would be alarmed. 

Up they strained and panted, thankful for the darkness 
that concealed their peril from them, till, when they 
were half-way up the cliff, they came to a little natural 
platform, upon which they threw themselves wearily. 
Hardly had they recovered from the anxiety of the 
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ascent, hardly had they braced themselves to face the 
remainder of their progress, when they were threatened 
by a new peril; from the battlements above them came 
the sound of footsteps and voices. The guards were 
going their rounds. 

Suddenly the footsteps stopped; one of the soldiers 
had heard a noise. He advanced to the wall and gazed 
into the abyss beneath him, but he could neither see 
nor hear anything. He was still suspicious, however, 
so he threw a pebble over the cliff, shouting out at the 
same time: ‘‘ Away! I see you.” The Scots hardly 
dared to breathe, till in a few moments the sound of 
footsteps recommenced and they knew that the sentinels 
had passed on. 

They waited till all was silent before they commenced 
the second part of the ascent, which was even more 
difficult and dangerous than the first. Painfully they 
toiled, never daring to look below, and at last found 
themselves under the walls of the castle. The rope 
ladder was flung up; the hook clanked against the 
stone and held firm, and Francois scrambled up, followed 
closely by Randolph. ‘The rest flew up the ladder like 
madmen; but they were not quick enough: the noise 
had alarmed the guard, who hurried up and rushed 
upon them. MRandolph’s men, however, fought des- 
perately, for they had no mind to go back the way they 
had come;in a short time some of their assailants 
had fallen, while some, in desperation, had flung them- 
selves from the walls. The remainder held their ground 
stoutly. Before the last Seot had climbed the wall 
their cries of ** Treason !” brought up the governor of 
the castle, and the conflict waxed fiercer than before. 
But now the sounds of conflict from the eastern side of 
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the castle alarmed the English. Little by little they 
began to give way, till finally Randolph with his thirty 
burst through their ranks, and, rushing to the great 
gate of the castle, opened it to the Scots outside. The 
besiegers poured in, mighty blows were given, yells of 
fear or exultation. ascended through the black night, 
armoured men clashed to the ground and lay moaning ; 
at length the Scots prevailed, and the lion flag floated 
where the leopards of England had been. 

The capture of Edinburgh left only three Scottish 
fortresses, Stirling, Bothwell, and Berwick, in the hands 
_ of the English. But the momentous 24th of June was 
approaching, and the Scots King concentrated all his 
energies on preparing for that trial which was to decide 
the fate of his country. 


Chapter XH 


The Eve of Bannockburn 


[1314] 


King Robert that a great English army, com- 

manded by Edward in person, was marching 
up the east coast to the relief of Stirling. The King, 
judging that they would not take any of the more 
difficult routes over the hills, but follow the valley of 
the Forth, decided to assemble his men in the Torwood, 
a forest to the south-west of Stirling. 

All through the first three weeks of June they flocked 
in, sometimes a band of Highlanders in chequered plaids 
marching to the strains of their barbaric music, some- 
times a group of burghers, with helmets and quilted 
leather jackets, following their provost, sometimes even 
a great ecclesiastic, his mace dangling from his saddle- 
bow, and his suit of mail jingling under his robes of 
peace. On one day a banner with three silver stars 
on a ground of blue heralded the appearances of Douglas 
and his hardy Borderers, almost everyone of them 
hearing on his face the marks of some desperate conflict. 
On another Randolph rode in at the head of those reck- 
less heroes who had scaled the cliffs of Edinburgh Castle ; 
and Douglas, we may be sure, was the first to greet him, 
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for the old enemies were now rivals only in their devotion 
to the King. 

A striking contrast they made: Douglas with his great 
limbs, his lean figure, black hair, fierce grey face, and 
imperfect speech, Randolph more like a courtier, fair, 
handsome, graceful both in word and action ; but of the 
two it would be hard to say which was the abler leader 
or the more daring soldier. 

Edward Bruce was there too, just returned from a 
successful raid into England, and Walter the Steward, 
though but a beardless youth, rode with the air of a 
veteran at the head of his men. Many another baron 
and chieftain, many an abbot and provost marched in, 
but when all had assembled it was found that the fighting 
men did not number twenty thousand, while the scouts 
reported that Edward had with him more than fifty 
thousand men. No anxiety ever showed itself in the 
King’s face, however ; his messengers were commanded 
to come directly to him, and on no account to let the 
army know how great were the odds against him. 

A little after the middle of June the great host was 
reported to be at Berwick, and on Saturday the 22nd, 
scouts hurried in with the news that the English had 
spent the night in Edinburgh, and were advancing on 
Falkirk. The King could now judge what their line of 
march would be; to reach Stirling from Falkirk it was 
necessary for them to cross the Bannock Burn, and on 
the northern bank of this stream he resolved to draw 
up his army. He knew, in addition, that though for 
about a mile the stream was shallow and its banks 
were low, yet to the east and to the west it was hemmed 
in by steep banks in such a way that infantry would 
have great difficulty in crossing, and cavalry could not 
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cross at all. He had, therefore, a front of only a mile 
to defend, and his task was rendered still more easy by 
the fact that within this space, on the northern bank 
of the stream, lay two big marshes. A great part of 
the remaining ground, however, was meadow-land, 
unbroken even by trees, and excellently suited for the 
evolutions of cavalry. Now Bruce wanted the battle 
to be decided by the infantry, and had therefore ordered 
all but five hundred of his men to fight on foot; the 
English cavalry too, were almost equal in number to the 
whole of his forces ; if he were to win it would be only by 
preventing the bulk of these mail-clad horsemen from 
ever reaching his lines. He therefore ordered his men 
to dig a multitude of small pits, about a foot broad and 
a foot and a half deep, and then place sticks across them 
covered with grass or turf, so that to one who had not 
been warned beforehand the ground would appear 
quite firm. 

The work was completed on the evening of Saturday ; 
and the wearied soldiers dragged themselves back to 
their tents, though we may be sure that the King and 
his captains sat up till late in the night. Sunday, the 
morning of the Vigil of St John, dawned calm and cloud- 
less ; the clear June sunshine sparkled on the windings 
of the Forth, lent a brighter green to the fresh foliage 
of the Torwood, and threw a golden light over the grey 
towers of Stirling and its surrounding hills. Early in 
the morning the Scots heard mass and many were 
shriven ; as befitted the eve of a saint’s day and the 
eve of a great battle, they touched no meat all day, 
but fasted upon bread and water. 

After his devotions were over, the King rode out to 
inspect the field of battle. Finding that the pits were 
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properly prepared, he ordered the trumpets to sound, 
and commanded the soldiers to arm themselves and 
march out to their stations in the plain. When they 
had assembled the King cast his eyes up and down 
their ranks, and with a voice that could be heard to 
the farthest end of the line said: ‘If any man finds 
that his heart will not endure a trial where he will either 
win everything or die with honour, let him at once 
depart. No man shall dwell with me unless he is ready 
to endure to the end and to take whatever lot God may 
send him.”” He paused; the answer came at once, for 
a great shout rose from the ranks, and when he looked 
he saw that not a man had withdrawn. His eyes 
glistened, and hope grew strong within him, for he knew 
that men like these could not be easily beaten. 

Meantime scouts galloped in to inform him that the 
enemy had left Falkirk and were marching straight 
towards him. As the King was afraid that the English 
might outflank him and make a surprise dash on Stizling, 
he posted Randolph and his division near the Church of 
St Ninians, about a mile to the south of the castle. 
Douglas and Sir Robert de Keith, the commander of 
the cavalry, he sent out with a picked body of horse to 
reconnoitre. 

Douglas and his men had ridden but a mile or two 
to the south when they saw a great cloud of dust that 
seemed to extend for miles, pierced with innumerable 
points of twinkling light. It was the English army. 
Even Douglas’s stout heart grew cold as he looked on 
their beautiful and deadly array, for there marched 
twenty thousand English archers and spearmen, three 
thousand mail-clad horsemen mounted on steeds that 
were armoured like themselves, three times the number 
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of light-armed cavalry, hosts of fierce Welsh and half- 
savage Irish, with thousands of spearmen and cross- 
bowmen from the English dominions in France. Behind 
this host stretched another even greater, the multi- 
tudinous rabble of servants and camp-followers, leading 
long trains of waggons, containing not only arms and 
food, but every luxury that the self-indulgent Edward 
and his courtiers could desire. 

As the great lines swept nearer Douglas could dis- 
tinguish some of the devices of the knights. “‘ There, 
Sir Robert,” he said, pointing to a blue banner sown 
with golden flowers, ‘“‘there rides Sir Ingelram de 
Umfraville, a recreant Scot, the wariest of all King 
Edward’s host. And mark that shield of gold in the 
van with the three crimson bars—that is the Earl of 
Gloucester. And that chequered standard of azure 
and gold, with the red band across it, that is the standard 
of De Clifford, one of the stoutest and sternest of our 
foes.” 

** Who is that knight,” said Sir Robert, “ that bears 
a shield barred with blue and silver, with red markings 
that I cannot plainly discern ? ” 

‘That is the shield of the best, save one, of all King 
Edward’s knights—one that has brought us often near 
our death, yet is the soul of honour—Sir Aymer de 
Valence, Lord of Montignae and Earl of Pembroke.” 

** Then who is the best ?” asked Sir Robert. 

‘* There he rides, under that crimson standard with the 
silver crosses upon it—Sir Giles de Argentine, the third 
knight in Christendom. And there, beside them, you 
may see the lean yellow leopards on a blood-red ground ; 
that banner marks the presence of Edward himself.” 

They had seen only too much, and putting spur to 
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their horses they galloped hastily back to the King. 
His brow darkened when he heard their tidings, but he 
ordered them to say nothing about the real state of 
affairs to the rest of the army. He himself rode among 
his men, laughing and talking cheerfully, so that even 
the most timorous thought that there was nothing to 
dread. 

But suddenly something struck the gaiety from the 
King’s face; he looked eastwards and saw a squadron 
of English horsemen, behind him, galloping at full 
speed in the direction of Stirling Castle. What he feared 
had taken place: the English had circumvented him, 
and the castle seemed likely to be lost before the battle 
had begun. 

In haste the King galloped up to Randolph. “ See, 
Sir Thomas,” he cried angrily, “a rose has fallen from 
your chaplet. You were posted here to defend the 
way, and you have let these men pass.” Randolph 
flushed with vexation; without answering a word he 
drove the spurs into his horse and ordered five hundred 
of his men to follow him. But hurry as they might, 
it seemed impossible that infantry, toiling under the 
afternoon sun, would overtake the splendidly mounted 
men-at-arms. 

The unexpected happened; the English knights 
observed their pursuers, halted, and three or four of 
them rode up to their leader, Sir Robert de Clifford. 
‘It were shame for us,” said Sir Henry de Beaumont, 
“to avoid a battle with this rabble. Let us retire a 
little till they have reached level ground, and then 
charge full at them.” 

‘“*T do not like your counsel ; our road is to Stirling,”’ 
said Sir Thomas de Gray, a wary Border knight. 
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“Flee then, if you are afraid,”’ sneered Sir Henry. 

“IT shall not fly hence for fear,” he retorted, and 
lowering his lance he hurled himself at the Scottish 
ranks. At his bridle rode Sir William Dayncourt ; 
behind him swept the long line of steel-shod lances. 
‘Steady, men!” shouted Randolph, “stand back to 
back; turn your spear-points outwards, and fight on 
even though we are surrounded.” Quickly they did 
as they were bid, and the English knights were confronted 
with an unbroken ring of steel. But Dayncourt and 
De Gray never drew rein, though their comrades were 
some distance behind them. They rushed full on the 
hedge of spears. De Gray was hurled to the ground 
and dragged into the circle, while Dayncourt was 
slain. 

This disaster enraged the main body of the English; 
spurring their horses, they charged the Scots on every 
side, and not only thrust at them with swords and 
spears, but also flung maces and daggers at their heads. 
The Scots fought desperately, thrusting at the horses 
where they could not reach the riders, and causing the 
maddened brutes to throw the lines into confusion. 
But the knights were young and high-spirited; time 
and again did they charge, till a great cloud of steam 
and dust hung over the combatants, sweltering in the 
hot air of June, and even the unwounded Scots were 
on the point of exhaustion. 

When Douglas observed the evil plight of his comrade 
he galloped up to the King, who was riding in front of 
his lines, and cried: “ Ah, Sire! by Saint Mary, here 
the Earl of Moray has led his men against cavalry in 
_ the open field. He will be in danger if he is not rescued 
soon, for his enemies are well horsed, and outnumber 
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him. So with your leave, I shall hasten to help 
him.” 

But the King knew that the advance-guard of the 
English army was at hand, and, fearing that they might 
attack at any moment, he had no mind to weaken his 
formation by despatching his best general and another 
body of men to the rear, so he answered curtly : 

“So God save me, you shall not stir a foot to help 
him. If he deserves to win, let him win, but whether 
he win or lose, I shall not give up my plans for him.” 

“Of a truth,” replied Douglas, unabashed. ‘I 
shall not stand idly and see him surprised when I can 
help him. With your leave, Sire, I shall surely help 
him or die.” 

** Do it, then,” said the King, “‘ and return again soon.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words when Douglas 
started off, and, putting himself at the head of a company 
of his own men, hastened in the direction which Randolph 
had taken. 

Meantime the English host had been steadily approach- 
ing, but when it was within three miles of the castle a 
knight rode up and demanded to speak to King Edward. 
It was no other than Philip de Moubray the governor 
of the castle, who had stolen out to warn Edward not 
to advance further, as the ground on the northern side 
of the stream was undermined. The King accordingly 
ordered his men to halt, but the Earl of Gloucester and 
his young knights, who formed the advance-guard, 
pressed on till they were in sight of the Scottish lines, 
in front of which a single horseman was riding up and 
down. 

The English looked at him attentively, for from his 
bearing he seemed to be one of the leaders. He was 
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mounted on a little grey palfrey, in his hand he carried 
a light battle-axe, with which he directed the com- 
panies to their stations, and on his head he wore a cap 
of leather. Now it happened that one of the English 
knights, Sir Henry de Bohun, who was riding in advance 
of his comrades, noted that this horseman wore round 
his cap a circlet of gold, and saw that he must be the 
King. Setting spurs to his mighty war-horse, he 
lowered his lance and dashed at the rider. It was an 
unequal combat: De Bohun in his suit of mail and 
great iron helmet, armed with sword and lance and 
bestriding a noble horse; the King with his leather 
cap, his little battle-axe, and his pony. But the King 
had no thought of flight; while his men held their 
breath he waited calmly for the charge of De Bohun. 

Up thundered the iron-clad knight; but his skill 
failed him, his lance glided harmlessly past the King. 
At that very moment Bruce stood up in his stirrups, 
and with a mighty stroke of his axe clove the skull of 
the wretched knight. Such was the force of the blow 
that the shaft of the axe was broken. 

A yell of rage from the English ranks greeted this 
exploit, and the knights dashed forward to revenge the 
death of their comrade. But this first success had put 
confidence into the hearts of the Scottish spearmen, and 
they advanced with such determination that the English 
lost heart and retreated. The Scots pursued them for 
some distance, but they made their escape in good 
order, and the King ordered his men to return. When 
the danger was over the Scottish leaders rode up to 
the King and blamed him for exposing himself so rashly 
to almost certain death, a death which might have 
meant the loss of the whole army. To their complaints 
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the King answered not a word, save to lament that he 
had broken his battle-axe. 

But all this time Randolph and the English horsemen 
had been fighting desperately. When the cavalry saw 
Douglas and his men approaching they wavered and 
drew back for a little space, whereupon Douglas, seeing 
that the enemy were losing heart, ordered his men to 
halt. ‘Our comrades who are fighting yonder,” he 
cried, are of such courage that by their own strength they 
will soon defeat the enemy. If we were to join in the 
fight now men would say that it was we who had won 
the victory, and so they who had borne the brunt of 
the struggle would lose the praise which they deserve. 
It would be a sin to take the honour from one who is 
of such sovereign courage that he has set himself to win 
a desperate venture by sheer hard fighting; he shall 
keep the honour that he has gained.” 

Douglas’s confidence was justified. The sight of re- 
inforeements so near at hand put fresh courage into 
Randolph’s wearied band, and at a signal from their 
leader they dashed forward with levelled spears. At 
this the English broke and fled, some to the castle, 
some back to the English camp. The danger was over ; 
Randolph’s men, holding their helmets in their hands 
and mopping their streaming brows, trudged slowly 
back to camp. Cheer after cheer greeted them ; 
the King himself had ridden forth to give them 
the praise that was their due. Back he rode to the 
royal tent with Moray and Douglas at his side. There 
he found his nobles assembled, and behind them row 
after row of his men, fierce Highlanders, tough Border 
spearmen, burghers from the little towns of Fife and 
Lothian, all moved by the same enthusiasm for 
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their leader and his cause. He raised his hand, and 
silence fell on the surging, cheering multitude. 

‘* Sirs,” he said, ‘‘ we ought to praise God who reigns 
above for giving us such a fair beginning, for already two 
bodies of their picked men have been repulsed, and these 
reverses must dash their spirits, making thei strength 
of little account. So I trust that we shall end as we 
have begun. Yet I say this not that I may force you 
to fight; it all lies with you. If you think that we 
should fight, then fight we shall; if you think we should 
avoid a battle, I shall order a retreat. Say plainly 
what you desire.” 

At these words a great shout rent the air. “‘ Let us 
fight on the morrow!” someone cried. ‘‘ Who cares 
for death when we are striving to be free!”’ And the 
words were taken up by a thousand lips, and succeeded 
by roar after roar of frenzied cheering. 

The King’s voice faltered as he began to reply, but 
soon it rang clear over the assembly. 

‘Since you will have it so,” he said, “see that at 
sunrise you have heard mass and are armed, each man 
in his own company. See that you do not break from 
your ranks; see that you have good standard-bearers, 
and when the fight begins let each man set his whole 
heart and might on bringing the pride of our foes to the 
dust. They will be on horseback, but do not let that 
daunt you; remember what they have done to you in 
the past, and strike hard. And certes, methinks we 
should prove ourselves the worthier, for we have three 
great advantages. The first is, we have right on our 
side, and so should fight more boldly ; the second is, 
that if we win we shall gain plunder enough to make 
the poorest of you rich for life. The third is this ’— 
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here his voice grew solemn—“ we are fighting not only 
for our own lives, but for those of our wives and children, 
and for the freedom of our country, while our foes 
are fighting simply for the sake of power. Remember, 
too, that if we show ourselves cowards and let them 
defeat or capture us they will show us no mercy. But 
that, instead of daunting us, should make us fight more 
boldly ; therefore press them hard from the very outset 
of the battle. And, I warn you, let no man stop to 
plunder till the battle is won, and see that you all sleep 
to-night in your armour, with your weapons at your 
sides. 

‘*“I know not what more I shall say. You all know 
what honour is; demean yourselves on the morrow in 
such a fashion that your honour may be untarnished. 
Now make ready, and may God, who is mightier than 
the mightiest, be our helper.” 

There was silence for a moment, then another great 
shout rent the quiet of the evening and startled the 
English outposts. Immediately afterwards they dis- 
persed to their tents and hurriedly got ready their 
weapons, then they marched out again to their stations 
and flung themselves down on the dew-besprinkled 
grass, there to wait for the morning. Even at midnight 
it was not wholly dark ; away in the north-west glim- 
mered a thin streak of red, that in less than two hours 
would broaden and brighten into the light of dawn. 
All was silent in the Scottish camp, save that from the 
rear came the monotonous chant of the priests. 

Meantime King Robert’s surmise had proved correct ; 
the repulse of Clifford and the death of De Bohun spread 
doubt and panic among the English soldiers. So grievous 
did the complaints become that the King sent heralds 
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through the camp, who with their fair speeches succeeded 
in quieting the loudest of the murmurers. But the 
mischief had been done ; the men had lost faith in their 
leaders and in themselves. Slowly the confused masses 
of the English rolled onwards, tramping wearily over 
the sodden meadows that bordered the river, bridging 
the streams with doors and beams torn from cottages 
they had plundered, till they reached firm ground and 
encamped for the night. Soon the murmurs of the 
men, the cries of the leaders, and the clang of armour 
died away, and the English host sank into an uneasy 
slumber. 


Chapter XIII 


Bannockburn 


[1314] 


Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Demayet dun ; 
Is it the lark that carols shrill, 
Is it the bittern’s early hum? 
No !—distant but increasing still, 
The trumpet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-sound were tossed, 
His breast and brow each soldier crossed, 
And started from the ground ; 
Armed and arrayed for instant fight, 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frowned. 
Scorr: The Lord of the Isles. 


S soon as it was day the Scots rose from the 
turf on which they had rested, and, as a pre- 
paration for the awful trial, trooped off to 

hear mass. When the service was over they snatched 
a morsel of breakfast, and then hurried to their 
several stations. Randolph’s division was in the centre ; 
to the right, and a little in front, Sir Edward Bruce 
ordered his men; while to the left, a little behind 
Randolph, the wary Douglas and young Walter the 


Steward marshalled their forces. Immediately behind 
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Randolph’s division the King’s standard floated over 
a company of Highlanders and Islesmen, mingled with 
Lowland burghers and countrymen from his estates 
of Carrick, while on the flanks hovered a body of five 
hundred armoured horsemen, under the command of 
Sir Robert de Keith. 

Soon the great, glittering mass of the English army 
began to move forward, but though one would have 
admired the long lines of prancing chargers, the glitter 
of steel and gold, the many-coloured plumes and ban- 
ners, an experienced soldier would have noted with 
concern that though the fighting had not yet commenced 
only the vanguard was in good order; the rest of the 
army, badly led and hampered by the nature of the 
ground, had crowded together into one confused, surging 
crowd. 

But no thought of defeat came into the mind of the 
English King, as he rode forward with the Scottish 
knight De Umfraville at his side. ‘“‘ What! will these 
Scots fight ?”’ he exclaimed, as he saw his foes taking 
up their position on the open plain. 

“Yea, Sire, certainly,” answered De Umfraville. 
“In truth, this is the most wonderful sight I have 
ever beheld—the Scots ready to give battle to the 
great might of England in the open field. But if you 
will only trust to my counsel we shall discomfit them 
easily. Let us retire with our banners till we have passed 
beyond our tents; they are certain, in spite of their 
leaders, to break from their ranks and rush forward 
to plunder. We shall then overwhelm them with a 
sudden charge and utterly rout them.” 

Edward looked at the meagre bands of Scottish 
spearmen, then at his own splendid squadrons of cavalry. 
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“T will not do so,” he cried. ‘‘No man shall ever 
say that I retreated before such a rabble.” Hardly 
had he uttered these words when the Scots flung down 
their spears and dropped on their knees. ‘“‘ Ha!” he 
cried, “these folk are kneeling to ask for mercy.” 

“You say truth,” replied De Umfraville ; “they are 
asking for mercy, but not from you; they are crying 
to God. I tell you of a truth these men will not flee 
for any fear of death.” 

** Be it so,” said the King. ‘“‘ We shall see without 
delay. Let the trumpets sound.” 

The trumpets rang out, and the long glittering, lines 
swept forward, each horseman with his head bent low, 
his three-cornered shield on his left arm, and his steel- 
tipped lance held level. At the head galloped the Earl 
of Gloucester, mounted, like his followers, on a great 
horse protected with armour. 

Over the bed of the stream they thundered, and 
dashed straight for the first division of the Scots, where 
waved the standard of Sir Edward Bruce. A short 
command, and the Scottish ranks closed up, making an 
unbroken hedge of spears. Now only a few yards 
separated the two armies; the English dug the spurs 
into their horses and hurled themselves on the Scottish 
spears. A great crash was heard—the noise of breaking 
spears and lances—followed by cries of rage and agony 
as the first line of horsemen reeled back, leaving the 
boldest of their number on the turf before the Scottish 
square. Wounded horses galloped madly about, flinging 
their riders and throwing the rear ranks into confusion. 
But Sir Edward had to contend with the flower of the 
English chivalry. Again and again the mail-clad 
squadrons swept up, again and again great gaps were 
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made in the Scottish ranks, and it seemed that they 
must break. But over the din of conflict could be heard 
the voice of Sir Edward, shouting to those in front to 
stand firm and to those in the rear ranks to press forward 
and fill up the gaps. Yet though Sir Edward shouted 
and raged it seemed that nothing could keep back the 
tide of death, till he heard the blast of a trumpet behind 
him, and looking over his shoulder he saw the Earl of 
Moray leading his men to the fray. 

They marched forward steadily ; but another crash 
showed that their advance had been checked by the 
English cavalry. The Scots resisted manfully, however, 
slowly thrusting themselves forward through the press 
of knights, and bearing horses and men to the earth. 
The English in turn charged madly ; when their spears 
were broken they hacked with swords and axes, or used 
their ponderous maces to beat down their foes. But 
it was in vain ; the Scots repelled all their attacks. 

A third crash heralded the arrival of Douglas and 
Walter the Steward, and now all along the line the battle 
raged furiously. Heaps of fallen men cumbered the 
plain, and the fresh green of the meadow was stained 
with blood, but as yet no one could say to what side 
fortune inclined. So desperate was the strife that, save 
for the clash of weapons and the groans of the dying, 
no sound rose from the battling armies. 

Yet up till now only a mere fraction of the English 
army had been engaged; all this time the archers, 
spearmen, and light cavalry had been surging forward, 
crowded together in almost hopeless confusion. Only 
between two points about a mile distant could they 
cross the river, and even when they were over they had 
to pick their way between the pits and the marshes, 
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and finally found that further progress was barred 
by the far-stretching lines of their own cavalry. At 
last a division of archers passed all the obstacles in 
safety and, taking up a position on the Scottish flank, 
sent flight after flight into the dense masses of their foes. 
It looked as if English archers were once again to succeed 
where English cavalry had failed, for in this manner had 
the circles of spears been broken at Falkirk ; but from his 
position in the rear the King had marked this new peril. 
All this time the Scottish cavalry, chafing at their 
inaction, had been ordered not to stir. Now their turn 
had come. A messenger spurred from the King and 
whispered a few words to Sir Robert de Keith; Sir 
Robert ordered the trumpet to sound, and the whole 
five hundred of them dashed upon the English archers, 
who were concentrating their attention upon the Scottish 
squares in front. Before the archers well knew what 
had happened, the horsemen were among them, striking 
them down with their lances. Being forced to fight 
thus at close quarters instead of under the conditions 
to which they were accustomed, the archers were taken 
at a disadvantage, for they bore no armour, and in 
addition to their bows carried only light swords or 
battle-axes, which clashed harmlessly on the iron 
harness of the Scots. One charge sufficed to disperse 
them, and they fled in confusion to the main army, 
which had now crossed the Bannock Burn, and was 
rolling forward to support the cavalry. 

When King Robert saw that the three front divisions 
were holding their own and that the archers had been 
scattered, he cried to his men: “Sirs, look that you 
quit yourselves worthily in this encounter and attack 
with such spirit that nothing may stand before you. 
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The enemy are so hardly bestead by our men that if 
they are pressed but a little more you will see them give 
way.” Fired by these words, his division advanced 
with such fury that they drove the enemy backwards 
for some distance. Indeed, the Scots were now fighting 
like madmen, breaking armour and cleaving skulls 
with a single blow, and the grim silence of the earlier 
part of the fight had changed to a hideous uproar, 
for above the crash of spears and the thundering of 
a thousand hoofs rose the shrieks of the wounded, the 
cheers of the soldiers, and the shouts of the captains 
as they rallied their men 

The English knights were still surging round the 
Scots, who had now formed themselves into one dense, 
bristling mass, but their charges became more and more 
feeble, till a counter-attack sent them reeling back to the 
main army. All the pageantry of war had now disap- 
peared ; the shining armour was battered and broken, 
the gay shields were stained with blood, the prancing 
horses were galloping about riderless or neighing shrilly 
with agony and trampling on the lifeless bodies of their 
masters. On pressed the indomitable Scots, shouting 
with exultation at every blow, for they knew that the 
enemies’ line was wavering and that if they could endure 
but a little longer victory would be theirs. The deadly 
rain of arrows was renewed, though now they came from 
the Scottish lines, and slowly, but with unbroken ranks, 
the English began to retreat. 

Meantime among the Scottish camp-followers, who 
had been left in charge of the tents and baggage, fear 
had given place to curiosity. No fugitives had come 
to the camp ; their friends were evidently holding their 
own ; but they desired to see the battle at close quarters 
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and learn exactly what had taken place. Accordingly 
they chose a leader, and with sheets floating bravely 
above their heads they advanced in perfect order to 
the brow of a hill near the battlefield. The sight of 
their friends slowly driving back the English was too 
much for their enthusiasm, and with a great shout of 
* On them! on them boldly!” they rushed down from 
the hill. 

The English thought that this motley host of boys 
and servants must be a fresh army which the wily King 
of Scots had kept in reserve; a panic seized even the 
bravest, and their ranks began to waver. The King, 
seeing that they were sorely shaken, shouted his battle- 
ery and led a desperate charge against them. Swifter 
and more fierce became the advance of the Scots, faster 
and faster the English retreated, till many left their 
places and broke into headlong flight. Many resisted 
stoutly ; but the English line had been broken, the day 
was lost. 

When King Edward saw the rout of his splendid 
army he sat like one stunned, till De Valence seized the 
rein of his horse and forced him from the field. In the 
centre of his bodyguard of knights, with De Valence and 
De Argentine at his side, he galloped to Stirling Castle 
and ordered the governor to give him shelter. But he 
got little comfort from De Moubray. 

“The castle is at your disposal, Sire,”’ he said, “ but 
if you enter you will soon be attacked, and, as you know 
well, there is none to raise the siege. Therefore I 
counsel you, bid your men enclose you right straitly, 
and, keeping wide of the battlefield, seek some other 
place of refuge.” 

Angrily the King turned about, and with his five 
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hundred horsemen galloped off in the direction of 
Linlithgow. Before they could make their escape they 
had to skirt the battlefield, where a fearful sight met 
their eyes. The ground was covered with heaps of slain, 
over which the Scots clambered, eager for plunder ; 
the bed of the stream was piled with dead men, some 
drowned, some slain by the sword; great bands were 
fleeing to the Forth, where in the vain search for a 
passage they were fated to lose their lives; only here 
and there did a fast-dwindling group of knights or 
Border spearmen strive to beat off the rushes of their 
enemy. 

Edward himself had a narrow escape. Once a body 
of dismounted Scottish knights forced a way through 
his bodyguard and seized the housings of his steed, so 
that to free himelf he was forced to fell them with his 
mace. But few cared to meddle with such a formidable 
squadron, especially when they knew that it was led 
by De Valence and the famous Giles de Argentine, and 
soon the field of battle was left behind. 

Suddenly De Argentine checked his horse. “Sire,” 
he exclaimed, “‘I have led you out of hazard, but 
aforetime I have not been accustomed to flee, nor is 
it my desire to do so now. I commend you to 
God.” 

With these words he spurred his horse and shouting 
* Argentine !”’ charged into the thick of Sir Edward’s 
men. But his course was soon run; he perished, like 
De Clifford and Gloucester and many another knight, 
pierced by the Scottish spears. 

So died De Argentine, and by none was he mourned 
more than by the Scots, for all knew of his valour in 
the Crusades and looked on him as a perfect knight. 
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Better far would it have been for Edward and his 
kingdom had he died like the noblest of his followers. 

But Edward was not yet out of danger. James of 
Douglas had perceived the band of horsemen, and 
begged the King to let him undertake the chase. .The 
King consented, but only sixty horsemen could be 
gathered, and with this scanty band Douglas galloped 
off. No sooner had he left the woods, however, than 
he met a body of eighty horsemen. 

“Who are you?” shouted Douglas to the knight 
who rode at their head. 

““T am Sir Laurence of Abernethy, come to join my 
lord King Edward.” 

“King Edward’s army is routed,” answered Sir 
James, while his companions lowered their spears, 
“the King is a fugitive: even now we are pursuing 
him.” 

This was enough for the cautious Sir Laurence, who 
cared not what king he served so long as his own skin 
was safe, and in less time than it takes to tell he swore 
fealty to Douglas and joined him in the chase. 

Soon a cloud of dust in the east let them know where 
to look for the English cavalcade, and, putting spurs 
to their horses, they came up with the royal bodyguard 
before Linlithgow had been reached. But the English 
outnumbered them by about three to one, so Douglas 
contented himself with riding about a stone-throw in 
the rear, and slaying or capturing any who lagged behind. 
Not till the English came to the village of Winchburgh 
did they dare to halt, and then only for a few minutes 
to feed their horses. Douglas halted when he saw this, 
glad of the opportunity to feed and water his wearied 
horses too; but no sooner had the English trumpet 
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sounded than his men leaped to the saddle and continued 
the pursuit. 

Ride fast or ride slow, the English found that Douglas 
kept exactly the same distance behind them. Now 
their numbers had sorely dwindled, and their men were 
riding far apart; even now Douglas was planning a 
desperate rush right at the King, that would end the 
whole war, when to the east they saw the walls and 
towers of the Castle of Dunbar. Douglas gave a 
groan, for he knew that the castle was held by the 
Earl of March, one of King Edward’s adherents, and 
as he saw the drawbridge lowered and the knights 
gallop across he ordered his men to follow him back 
to Stirling. 

That night King Edward escaped in a small boat to 
Berwick. Of the fifty thousand men who had marched 
before him in the morning only seventeen now remained 
with him. Well might the old chronicler exclaim :— 


‘Lo! what falding! in Fortune is, 
That while upon a man will smile 
And prick him syne? another while ! 
But no time stably can she stand.” 


The greater part of King Edward’s knights fought 
their way to Berwick. De Valence, like the true soldier 
he was, went back the way he had come, rallied his own 
men, and led them in safety to Carlisle. The Earl of 
Hereford, with Sir Ingelram de Umfraville and sixteen 
hundred horse and foot, intended to follow his example, 
but they were forced to flee to Bothwell, where the 
governor, Sir Walter Fitz-Gilbert, received fifty of them. 
Others fled to Stirling, and clambered up the Castle Rock 
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till it seemed that almost every crag was covered with 
men. Two hundred pairs of gilded spurs, it is said, were 
taken from the dead, a token that two hundred knights 
had perished ; the number of lesser folk who were slain 
will never be known. The great baggage-train of the 
English, stuffed with plate, money, and garments, fell 
into the hands of the Scots; for centuries after some of 
the rich cloths were preserved in the treasuries of the 
Scottish cathedrals. 

Night came on; from the battlefield the voices of 
the pillagers could: still be heard, haggiing over the 
bodies of the slain, but most of the soldiers had sunk 
down wearied beside their camp-fires. From the church 
of St Ninians other sounds came—the voices of priests 
chanting the Magnificat : 

**He hath showed strength with his arm: He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seats: and 
exalted them of low degree.” 

What thoughts passed through the mind of the King 
as he sat silent in his tent it is not hard to guess. There 
was joy for the accomplishment of what had seemed an 
impossible task, pride for the indomitable courage of 
his soldiers, and grief for the many brave men who had 
fallen. The Earl of Gloucester, who had led so many 
of those desperate cavalry charges, had been shown to 
him, a mangled corpse, and sorrow for his sometime 
friend made him bid the priests to sing dirges round 
the body and bury it reverently at dawn. Other 
thoughts came to him—the remembrance that only 
half his task was accomplished, that the freedom of 
Scotland had still to be acknowledged, and that he had 
not yet made his peace with the Pope. His heated 
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brain would not let him sleep, so as soon as the sun had 
risen he called for his horse and rode in the direction of 
Stirling. 

As he was passing a clump of bushes a man rushed 
out and clasped him by the knee. Few would have 
recognized in the cowering wretch, clad only in gar- 
ments of stained leather, the gay Sir Marmaduke de 
Twenge, who yesterday had ridden behind the Earl of 
Gloucester. 

‘“‘Who are you ?” asked the King, laying his hand on 
his sword. 

‘*T am Sir Marmaduke de Twenge,” was the answer. 

‘** Welcome, Sir Marmaduke,” said the King. ‘‘ To 
what man are you prisoner ? ” 

‘To none but you here shall I yield, to be at your 
will.” 

‘* And I receive you, sir,’ the King replied courteously. 
He kept his word; Sir Marmaduke was treated as a 
guest, and sent back to England with many rich gifts, 
more like an ambassador than a prisoner of war. 

Shortly afterwards De Moubray galloped up with the 
keys of Stirling Castle, and, being received with the 
same courtesy by the King, promised to become his 
follower. Sir Edward Bruce was now despatched 
against Bothwell Castle, where within a few days the 
perfidious governor surrendered his guests to the 
Scots. 

Negotiations were entered into for the exchange of 
prisoners, which resulted not only in many a common 
soldier being made rich for life, but in the Queen, the 
Princess Marjory, and the King’s sister being permitted 
to return to Scotland. They had wept at the parting ; 
now that the seven dreary years had dragged to an 
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end and they returned, not to the hunted chief of a few 
score outlaws, but to the sovereign of a powerful 
kingdom; when they heard from his own lips how 
again and again he had seen death face to face, we may 
be sure that once more they shed tears, though not 
tears of grief. 


Chapter XIV 


Of the Fortunes of Sir Edward Bruce in 
Ireland ; how the King came to his 
Assistance, and how Sir Edward 
was slain 


[1315-1318] 


almost immediately followed by a great foray 
into England, when the Scots laid the country 
waste as far as the Tees, although King Robert protested 
that what he most desired in the world was peace and 
friendship between himself and Edward, the English 
Parliament which met at York in September did nothing 
beyond attending to the exchange of prisoners. About 
midwinter the raid was repeated ; this time the wretched 
inhabitants of Tynedale renounced their fealty to a king 
who would not aid them, and owned the King of Scots 
as their lord. | 
But Bruce had other difficulties to face besides the 
problem of his relations with England. There was 
the question of the succession, for neither he nor his 
brother had a son. At a Parliament which met in 
April 1315 it was agreed that if the King died without 
leaving a son Edward Bruce should succeed; if Sir 
Kdward died before his brother, the Princess Marjory 
160 
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was to receive the crown. Now Marjory Bruce had a 
little time before married Walter the Steward, and 
though she died in the following year she left a son who 
became King of Scotland and founded the royal house 
of Stuart. 

Another question troubled the King: what was to 
be done with that restless, ambitious soldier, his brother 
Edward ? Without him he could not have won his 
kingdom, but now that it was won there was some fear 
that it might be split asunder by his haughty, over- 
bearing spirit. It was with thankfulness, therefore, 
that King Robert heard that some of the Irish chieftains 
had invited Sir Edward to come over and free them from 
the English King; he put six thousand men and some of 
his best captams, including Randolph and De Moubray, 
at his disposal, and in the month of May escorted him 
to the port of Ayr. There the galleys were launched, 
and Sir Edward steered southwards to Lough Larne, 
while his brother turned his ships to the Tarbert. the 
narrow isthmus which joins Cantire to the mainland. 
Only a mile of land now separated him from the western 
seas, the islands of which he wished to add to his 
dominions, so he ordered his galleys to be beached 
and dragged across the isthmus. A strong east wind 
was blowing at the time, and, thinking that it would 
aid their progress, he ordered the sails to be hoisted. 
In this strange fashion did his fleet reach the western 
seas. But when the story spread through the islands 
that the royal galleys, with all sails set, had passed 
across Cantire consternation seized the inhabitants. 
Long ago it had been prophesied that whosoever should 
steer his ships across the isthmus would become lord of 
all the western isles; now by chance or by design the 
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prophecy had come true, and the superstitious Islesmen 
hastened to make their peace with King Robert. 

Now that this task had been accomplished so easily, 
the King set himself a new and a harder one, the 
reduction of the great Border fortresses of Carlisle 
and Berwick. Both were surrounded by fortifications 
of immense strength ; both were commanded by skilful 
and determined soldiers, Carlisle by Sir Andrew de 
Harcla and Berwick by Sir Maurice de Berkeley ; but 
both were situated in a wasted and ruined country, 
from which neither food nor reinforcements could 
be obtained. 

On the tenth of July King Robert began the siege 
of Carlisle, sometimes attacking the three gates of 
the city simultaneously, sometimes hurling all his 
forces against one, but the dauntless governor beat 
back every assault. Every device that the King’s 
fertile imagination could think of was tried and tried 
in vain: his great catapult was silenced by seven or 
eight similar engines on the walls, a movable tower 
which he constructed stuck fast in the mud long before 
it got near the city wall, men carrying scaling-ladders 
were shot down, long bridges for crossing the moat 
buckled under their own weight, till on the ninth day 
the King ordered a general assault. This, too, was 
repulsed. 

On the tenth day the King ordered Douglas to steal 
round to the west where the wall was loftier, and there- 
fore less likely to be well guarded, and to make a surprise 
attack, while the main body of the besiegers attempted 
to storm the eastern defences. The plan was almost 
successful ; the moat was crossed and scaling-ladders 
planted against the walls; but the ladders were thrust 
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away, and the climbers sent crashing to the ground 
or soused in the slimy waters of the moat. This settled 
the matter; on the first of August the King raised the 
siege, and, leaving his engines behind him, withdrew 
to Scotland. 

The plight of Berwick was even worse than that 
of Carlisle. Provisions had been promised by the 
royal officials, but had never arrived, and as a result 
many of the inhabitants had died of starvation and 
the garrison were threatening to desert. In mid- 
winter the King and Douglas advanced against it, and 
planned that on the 15th of January a night attack 
should be made. Douglas was to approach the town 
by sea, while the King led his men in stealthily from 
the other side. 

Unluckily it was a clear moonlit night, and though 
the King and his men got into the town they were 
perceived by the sentinels in the castle. De Berkeley 
rushed on them valiantly, confused as they were by 
the dark and unfamiliar streets of the town, and drove 
them out. The whole town was aroused now; when 
the grinding of oars on rowlocks was heard, the walls 
looking to the sea were speedily lined with archers, 
and galleys launched from the harbour, so that Douglas 
escaped with the greatest difficulty. 

But though the inhabitants might congratulate 
themselves on their escape, it did not weaken the grip 
of the famine that tortured them. No sooner did a 
horse die, we are told, than the soldiers seized the 
earcass and devoured it, leaving only the skin and 
bones to the wretched townspeople. “Pity it is,” 
wrote one, “‘ to see Christian men in so evil a plight.” 
The garrison, too, began to murmur against the policy 
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of the governor in forbidding them to make forays 
into the surrounding country. Even though Douglas 
was in the neighbourhood, a death in the shock of 
battle seemed preferable to the slow torture of 
starvation. 

The governor’s threats were in vain; on the 14th 
of February Remon de Caillau, a Gascon officer, put 
himself at the head of a large detachment of the garrison, 
and led them almost as far as Melrose, thirty miles 
away. They were returning to Berwick, driving great 
herds of cattle before them, when some stragglers of 
their party were observed by Sir Adam de Gordon, 
who at once rode off to Douglas. Sir Adam, being 
unaware of the real strength of the foe, told Douglas 
that he had to deal with only a handful of men, who 
would be scattered by a sudden attack. Douglas, 
therefore, contented himself with summoning the few 
horsemen who were ready, and dashed off in pursuit. 

Before the Scots had time to know what they had 
undertaken they came upon the raiders, who immedi- 
ately gathered the cattle into a closely packed herd, 
behind which they placed themselves in serried ranks, 
with levelled spears, prepared to fight for their dearly 
bought dinner. Douglas was somewhat dismayed 
when he found that for once he had been trapped, and 
that he was now confronted with a body of desperate 
men, outnumbering his own followers by two to one. 

‘ Sirs,” said he to his followers, “we have got so 
near our foes that the only way to avoid a battle is 
by disgraceful flight. Let each man, then, remember 
his love and how often he has been in great peril, yet 
escaped safely. Think that we shall do the same 
to-day, and take advantage of this ford, for they will 
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charge us at once. Let us set will and strength and 
might to meet them resolutely.” 

When he had uttered these words he ordered his 
standard to be raised, and advanced to the banks of 
the stream which separated him from his foes, who, 
seeing that they had to deal with only a few men, 
charged the Scots boldly. It was a desperate struggle, 
the most desperate in which Douglas had ever engaged, 
for the English knew how much the cattle meant to 
the starving people of Berwick, and flung themselves 
again and again on the little band of Scottish horsemen. 

But Douglas was waiting his chance ; driving through 
the press of men-at-arms, he rushed straight at De 
Caillau, and the bold Gascon was hurled to the earth. 
Consternation spread among his men when they saw 
the death of their leader, and, deserting their cattle, 
they fled to Berwick. The Scots pursued, and slew 
eighty of them before the town was reached. 

The fame of this exploit spread far and wide, and 
reached the ears of Sir Robert de Neville, who dwelt 
at Berwick. De Neville, who was known as “ the 
Peacock of the North,” fretted when he found that 
every mouth was full of the matchless exploits of 
Douglas. ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed “is no man to 
be counted worthy but he? You talk as if he had no 
peer, but I tell you, if ever he comes near this place 
he will have to reckon with me, and if I ever see his 
banner I shall attack him at once.” 

Tidings of this boast soon came to Douglas, who 
remarked: ‘‘ If he wants to keep his promise, he shall 
have a sight of me before long, and that close at hand.”’ 

A few days afterwards, very early in the morning, 
the English leaders were informed that fires had been 
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seen a little distance away; Sir Robert hurried to the 
wall, and saw not only the smoke of two or three burning 
homesteads, but a large body of armed men riding 
towards the town. He observed them carefully to see 
whether they were friends or foes; a blue and white 
banner adorned with three silver stars told him that 
he had to do with none other than Douglas himself. 
In haste he summoned his men, of whom he had a 
great company, led them to a hill near the town, and 
addressed them briefly. 

‘* Sirs,’ he said, “‘it is my will to make an end to 
the great havoc that Douglas works every day. Let 
us therefore wait till his men have scattered to plunder, 
and then shoot on him fiercely.”’ 

The plan seemed good, but at present Douglas had 
no mind for plunder; with a shout his men drove the 
spurs into their horses and charged straight for De 
Neville. The English knight was not the least daunted. 
** Let us attack them boldly,” he cried. ‘‘ We are the 
flower of this country, and outnumber them besides. 
Douglas and his rustics cannot withstand us.” Then, 
lowering his lance, he dashed against the Scots. There 
was a great breaking of spears as the foemen rushed 
together, armour was dinted or broken under the 
blows of sword or battle-axe, and many ghastly wounds 
were given, but these tough Border spearmen, Scots 
and English alike, scorned to retreat. At last Douglas 
forced himself through the thickest press of the fight, 
and crossed swords with De Neville. Thé undaunted 
Peacock flew at him fiercely, raining blows upon his 
helmet and shield, so that Douglas had to exert himself 
to the utmost. But nothing could wear down that 
iron frame, or cheat the skill that had been gained in 
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a hundred fights; when Douglas saw his chance he 
aimed a mighty blow which beat down the sword and 
pierced the armour of the luckless knight, and laid 
him dead upon the ground. 

At this he shouted his battle-cry and led his men 
with such fury against the remainder of their foemen 
that the English fled, leaving De Neville’s three brothers 
in the hands of the Scots. Long did Douglas pursue, 
till the English were utterly scattered; then he recom- 
menced the work of plundering the ten times plundered 
eountry, dividing all the spoil among his men and 
taking none to himself. 

These exploits spread his fame throughout the whole 
of Northern England; so much so that when mothers 
were scolding their children they would threaten to 
give them to the Black Douglas. But while Douglas 
was thus spreading terror through the Borders the 
Earl of Moray had arrived at the Scottish court with 
weighty news from Sir Edward Bruce. 

King Robert listened with interest to Randolph’s 
story of the campaign: how time and again Richard 
de Clare and the English had been defeated, how many 
of the Irish chiefs had joined Sir Edward and wished 
to make him king, how one of them had turned traitor 
and led the Scottish host into a barren wilderness, 
where he tried to drown them by breaking down a 
dam, and how the town of Connor was taken. This 
last exploit especially made the King’s heart glow with 
pride and a noble envy. 

The Scottish army, after their escape from the traitor, 
marched into Antrim. Sir Richard de Clare, who 
knew nothing of their approach, had encamped in a 
wood about ten miles from the town of Connor, to 
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which he sent foragers every day. Little did these 
men know that the Scots were only two miles off, 
and when Randolph burst out upon them they were 
so panic-stricken that they dropped their weapons and 
cried for mercy. Randolph granted their prayer, and 
learned from them that some of the garrison would 
probably ride out to meet them. This suggested a 
stratagem to the Earl’s fertile mind; he ordered his 
men to dress themselves in the armour of their prisoners, 
and, with the captured flags floating above them, to 
advance to the great host. 

No sooner had they come in sight of De Clare’s army 
than a crowd of his men jumped on horseback and 
rode out to escort the long-expected provisions. On 
they galloped in loose order, when the line of foragers 
suddenly closed up, spears were lowered, and before 
they could well grasp what had happened they heard 
the sound of Scottish voices and saw a line of hostile 
cavalry sweeping down upon them. Immediately they 
turned about and galloped hard to the camp, but before 
it could be reached many had been overtaken and 
slain. 

When news of this disaster reached De Clare he 
ordered his men to march that very night to Connor, 
and early in the morning sent out spies to discover 
where the Scots were encamped. But the spies were 
captured, and one of them brought before Randolph, 
who asked him where his army was and what plans 
its leader had made. “If I find out that you have 
told the truth,” he added, “‘ you may go home without 
being ransomed.” 

“TI will tell you,” said the prisoner. ‘‘ When Sir 
Richard finds out where you are he intends to attack 
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you with his whole army. He has summoned all the 
people of the neighbourhood into the town, for the 
attack will be made at dawn to-morrow. ‘Truly there 
will be so many of them that you will be unable to 
resist.” 

The Earl gave this information at once to Sir Edward, 
and they agreed to take up a_ position that 
evening close to the town, to prevent further rein- 
forcements reaching De Clare. Accordingly when night 
had fallen they marched silently over the fields and 
halted only half a mile from the walls. 

At dawn a body of scouts galloped from the town 
to the brow of a hill, from which they saw the 
Scottish camp, and, greatly wondering at the audacity 
of the strangers, hastened back, crying to the English 
captain that there was no need to look far for the 
Scots. 

But Randolph had resolved to prevent the hill being 
used as a look-out station; summoning a squadron 
of horsemen, he galloped off and concealed himself in 
a wooded ravine at the foot. In a short time another 
detachment of scouts rode to the hill, only to be sur- 
prised and driven in utter panic back to the town. 
At this Sir Richard de Clare called his men to arms, and 
led them out, with banners waving, to make an attack 
on the Scottish forces. 

The reckless Sir Edward was glad when he saw 
another chance of a desperate fight, but the faces of 
Randolph and De Moubray grew dark with anxiety. 

Sir,” said De Moubray, ‘‘ we must think of some 
stratagem for this battle. Our men are few, and ready 
to undertake more than they can accomplish; let us 
not throw away their lives, but leave our baggaye and 
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draught-horses with our banners placed before them, 
while we hide ourselves in yonder wood.” 

The plan was adopted. Sir Richard and his men 
advanced against the line of banners; but though 
they soon perceived their mistake they were not quick 
enough ; the Scots took them in flank and threw them 
into confusion. Sir Richard soon rallied his men and 
led them against the Scots; swords and spears were 
shattered, great stones were hurled ; now one side and 
now another gave way, till at last the Scots made one 
desperate charge, and, fighting as if each man were a 
champion, overwhelmed their foes and drove them 
back to the town. Even here they were not safe, for 
the Scots followed them with drawn swords and slew 
almost as many in the narrow streets as had fallen on 
the battle-field. 

De Clare fled tothe south. Sir Edward ordered all the 
corn and wine which he had captured in Connor to be 
taken to Carrickfergus, and shortly afterwards advanced 
there himself to besiege the castle, which overlooked 
the sea. For some days the siege was carried on, but 
Eastertide was at hand, and the combatants made 
a truce that was to last till the Tuesday after Easter. 
Sir Edward, suspecting no treason, had allowed a great 
many of his men to leave the town, but luckily a guard 
of sixty patrolled the streets every night. 

On Easter Eve fifteen ships, under the command 
of Sir Thomas Mandeville, arrived at the castle, and 
from them a strong body of armed men was landed, 
unknown to the Scots. It was Mandeville’s intention 
to steal out of the castle before dawn and fall on the 
unsuspecting Scots; accordingly the drawbridge was 
lowered, and the soldiers stole out into the silent streets. 
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But in the grey light of the dawn they were perceived 
by Neil Fleming, the captain of the guard, who sent 
one of his soldiers to warn Sir Edward, then, turning 
to his men, exclaimed : 

‘“* Now shall men see who dares to die for his lord’s 
sake. Quit yourselves well, for we must fight with 
the whole rout of them and keep them at bay till our 
master is armed.”’ 

With that they rushed on the enemy; but they 
were lost in the multitude of their foes, and, though 
they fought desperately, every one was slain. 

Meantime the messenger had roused Sir Edward 
and told him of his danger. Sir Edward hurriedly 
put on his armour, bade the soldiers who were with 
him sound the alarm, and rushed into the town with 
his banners displayed. Soon he heard the trampling 
of feet and saw Mandeville hurrying to meet him, 
whereupon he called to his men and led a furious charge 
against the enemy. Before him marched his minstrel, 
Gib Harper, swinging a great battle-axe, with which 
the first blow in the fight was struck. 

Backwards and forwards surged the _ struggling 
crowds; for long fortune inclined neither way, till 
Gib Harper, recognizing Mandeville by the device on 
his shield, struck him such a blow with his battle- 
axe that he crashed to the ground, whereupon Sir 
Edward rushed up and despatched his foe with a 
dagger. Even this did not decide the battle, but as 
more and more Scots came up the English gave way 
and fled to the castle. The Scots pursued them so 
fast, however, and fought with such desperation that 
those who were in the castle did not dare to lower the 
drawbridge, and let their comrades perish. Even 
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some of the ships under the castle were boarded and 
captured by the dauntless Scots, 

Now that the victory had been gained Sir Edward 
hastened to see Neil Fleming. He found him sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of his men, in the grip 
of the death-agony ; the words of praise and thank- 
fulness had to be left unsaid. Men wondered as they 
saw the reckless warrior, who hated all display of 
sorrow, burst into tears as he knelt beside the dead 
hero, 

We can imagine the effect that the recital of these 
knightly deeds had upon the King. When he heard 
that his brother purposed shortly to be crowned, and 
that the real purpose of Randolph’s mission was to 
obtain reinforcements and to ask him to lead them 
into Ireland, he exclaimed: “I shall gladly visit my 
brother and see the condition both of the country and 
of the war.” 

Accordingly he got ready a strong army, and, after 
entrusting the defence of Scotland to Douglas and 
Walter the Steward, he set sail from Loch Ryan in 
the autumn of 1316. He landed at Carrickfergus, 
the castle of which had surrendered only a few days 
before, and, after being defeated by Lord Bisset of 
Antrim, he wintered in Ulster. 

About the middle of February he began to advance 
southwards. News of his coming, however, reached 
the ears of Sir Richard de Clare, who gathered a great 
army and prepared to bar his path. He now knew 
the skill and courage of the Scots, so he trusted to 
effect by a stratagem what sheer hard fighting could 
not accomplish. Having learned the route that the 
Scots were likely to take, he posted his men in a wood 
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beside the road, meaning to let the first division of 
the Scottish army pass and then overwhelm the 
remainder. 

The first division of the Scots marched through the 
wood with Sir Edward, or the King of Ireland, as he 
was now styled, at their head. Not a branch moved, 
not a twig crackled, in the wood on either side, though 
behind every bush crouched an armed man. 

Some time afterwards the King and his division 
entered the wood, the King complaining because 
his brother had allowed himself to get out of touch 
with the rest of the army. “It is the very place 
for an ambush,” he thought, as he looked at the trees 
and the thick undergrowth; but his reflections were 
cut short by the sound of an arrow singing through 
the air. Two archers had advanced from the wood 
and were deliberately shooting into the ranks of the 
Scots a few yards away. To all appearance they were 
alone, but the King, knowing that they would be 
mad to behave as they were doing unless supports 
were at hand, ordered his men not to meddle with 
them, but to keep close together and prepare for 
battle; ‘‘ For,’’ he said, “‘ we shall soon have to do 
with more.” 

But Sir Colin Campbell, enraged at the effrontery 
of the two archers, spurred against them and cut one 
of them down; the other fled, then, turning about, 
slew Sir Colin’s horse with an arrow. The King galloped 
up to the fallen knight and hit him such a blow with 
a truncheon that he was dashed against his saddle-bow ; 
then, seeing that he was dazed, the King ordered him 
to be plucked from his horse. 

When some of the knights remonstrated with the 
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King for what seemed a causeless outburst of passion 
he answered sternly: ‘‘ Disobedience to commands 
might have caused our defeat. Do you think that 
these rascals would dare to attack us in such a manner 
unless supports were near? I know, without the 
least doubt, that we shall have business in hand immedi- 
ately ; therefore let every man be ready.”’ 

In a few moments thirty other archers appeared 
and poured a volley into the Scots. Still the King 
would allow no one to charge them, but contented 
himself with ordering his archers to shoot. The wisdom 
of his command was soon apparent when they came 
to an opening in the forest, and found armed men 
advancing upon them from every side. ‘“‘ Now, sirs,” 
cried the King, “‘ let me see who will be the most worthy 
in the fight! On them without more delay!” 

This command was welcomed by the Scots. Spurring 
their horses, they dashed against De Clare’s men and 
overthrew many a watrior; but the odds were against 
them. Nevertheless they fought desperately, fired 
by the example of their leader, who was ever in the 
thickest of the press, laying about him lustily and 
clearing a path before him. Never in the whole Irish 
war, says the old chronicler, was such fighting seen. 
At last De Clare’s men began to waver, whereupon 
the Scots pressed them harder, and forced them to 
retreat. 

As the King was riding over the battle-field, gazing 
at the heaps of slain, he saw a gaily clad captive weeping 
bitterly. 

“Why do you make such cheer?” asked the 
astonished King. 3 

“ Sir,” he answered, ‘it is no wonder that I weep, 
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for the flower of all North Ireland, the mightiest of 
heart and hand and the most feared in battle, lie dead 
at my feet.” 

“You do wrong,” said the King; ‘“‘ you have more 
cause for rejoicing than for weeping, since you have 
escaped where so many were slain.” 

After this encounter the King continued his south- 
ward march, but Richard de Clare had retreated to 
Dublin, which was well fortified and provisioned for 
a long siege. The English and their allies no longer 
attempted to meet the Scots in the open field, but 
retired to their strongholds after laying waste the 
country. They found starvation a far deadlier weapon 
than the sword; although King Robert advanced as 
far as Limerick, his army was melting away, and he 
was forced to order a retreat. 

The trumpets were blowing and the soldiers had 
turned their faces northwards when a shrill cry of 
agony reached the ears of the King. 

** What is that ?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

** It is a laundress, sire,” said one of his followers, 
** who has been seized with a sudden illness and is wailing 
because she must be left behind.” 

** Certes,” said the King, “it were pity that she 
should be left in such a plight, for there is no man, I 
trow, that will not have pity upon a woman.” 

He ordered his host to stop, and made his servants 
put up a tent, into which the sufferer was carried. 
Women were sent to attend on her till the crisis 
of her malady was past, and even then he saw that 
she was put in a litter before he would allow his 
men to proceed. With justice does the old chronicler 
exclaim : 
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‘‘ This was a full great courtesy, 
That sic! a king and so mighty 
Gert? his men dwell in this manner 
But for a full poor lavender.” ® 


The King retreated northwards to Ulster, meeting 
with no opposition, and receiving the submission of 
mahy of the Irish chieftains. In May he arrived at 
Carrickfergus, and, after saying farewell to his brother 
and Sir Philip de Moubray, he set sail for Scotland 
in the company of the Earl of Moray. 

o all appearance things were going well with the 
new King of Ireland, but his kingdom really rested 
uppn an unstable foundation. To the native Irish, 
English and Scots were alike foreigners ; they welcomed 
the Scots so long as they saw in them an instrument 
for freeing the country from the English yoke, but they 
had as little mind to follow Edward Bruce as to serve 
Edward Plantagenet. Edward, too, was simply a bold, 
headstrong warrior, with none of his brother’s tact 
and diplomacy, and the patience of his own friends 
“was often sorely tried. 

In the summer of 1318 Edward sent a demand for 
reinforcements to his brother, but as the Scottish 
troops were then busy about the town of Berwick it 
was the beginning of October before King Robert 
could grant his request. A day before the reinforce- 
ments landed in Ireland, Sir Edward, tired of waiting, 
marched southward to Dundalk with an army which 
numbered only two thousand men, exeluding the 
hordes of undisciplined and untrustworthy Irish. The 
news of his coming reached the ears of Sir Richard de 
Clare, who assembled a large and well equipped army, 
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including some hundreds of men-at-arms, mounted on 
armoured horses. 

When Sir Edward heard that the enemy were at 
hand he despatched De Moubray and Sir John Stewart 
to reconnoitre. These returned in dismay, and 
announced that the enemy were present in over- 
whelming force. Sir Edward, nothing daunted, declared 
that he would fight though an army of three or four 
times the size were against him. 

* Certainly,” said Sir John Stewart, when he heard 
this rash speech, “I advise you not to be so hasty. 
Men say that my brother will arrive soon with fifteen 
hundred men, and if you wait for them you will be 
far more certain of victory.” 

Sir Edward’s face grew dark with anger, and, turn- 
ing to De Moubray, he exclaimed: ‘“ What say 
you ?” 

** Sir,” answered Sir Philip, “so God save me, I 
think it no folly to wait for your reinforcements that 
are hurrying after you. We are few, our foes are 
many ; God may justly doom us to die, for it would 
be a miracle if our army might overcome such a 
host.” 

‘“* Alas!”’ cried Sir Edward impatiently, “I never 
dreamed that I should hear such words from you. 
Certainly fight I will, and this day too. No man shall 
say, if I can help it, that I ever fled from any human 
might. God forbid that we should tarnish our noble 
name.” 

“We shall take the doom that God deals us,” said 
his knights, when they heard his decision. The Irish 
chiefs in like manner urged him to wait, but when they 
found that neither prayers nor threats could move 
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him they declared that they could not risk a battle 
fought against such odds and under unfamiliar 
conditions. 

‘“‘ Since it is not your custom to fight under these 
conditions,” cried Sir Edward proudly, “I ask no 
more of you than that you and your men should keep 
within sight of the battle-field and see our fight and 
our ending.” 

With that he ordered the trumpets to blow and 
advanced with his handful of Scots against the hosts 
of the enemy. A foreboding of doom, however, 
seemed to have clouded even his confident mind ; 
before the battle he made Gib Harper, the minstrel, 
don his armour with its royal devices. But this did 
not save him; his men were overwhelmed almost 
at the first charge, and the King of Ireland and 
his minstrel were slain, with many another gallant 
walrior. 

De Moubray escaped, sorely wounded, with a hand- 
ful of men, and fought his way to Carrickfergus, 
where he was shortly afterwards joined by the 
reinforcements for which Sir Edward had refused 
to wait. From Carrickfergus the company of broken 
men sailed to Scotland, where the mournful story 
was told of how pride had brought about the fall 
of a great knight and the death of many a gallant 
soldier. 

While the English were ransacking the piles of corpses 
after the battle they came on the body of a man clad 
in armour, with a circlet of gold round the helmet. 
Thinking that they had come upon the remains of 
the luckless King of Ireland, they struck off the head 
and, after salting it, sent it in a cask to King Edward. 
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The King rejoiced when he saw this ghastly token of 
his foe’s downfall ; neither he nor any of his courtiers 
knew that the hideous thing before them was not the 
head of the proud and dauntless Bruce, but of the 
faithful Gib Harper. 


Chapter XV 


How Douglas and Bishop Sinclair defended 
Scotland. King and Pope. The Mis- 
adventures of a Friar of Berwick 


[1817] 


OW we must return to the spring of 1317, 
N when King Robert was still in Ireland, and 

Scotland under the guardianship of Douglas 
and Walter the Steward. For a long time it looked 
as if their post were to be a sinecure; in fact, Douglas 
spent the winter in superintending the erection of a 
new manor-house at Lintalee, about two miles south 
of Jedburgh. But when the Earl of Arundel, King 
Edward’s lieutenant on the Scottish marches, heard 
that King Robert and the Earl of Moray were 
absent in Ireland, and that Douglas seemed altogether 
engrossed in his new house, and the feast that was 
to celebrate its completion, he assembled a great 
army, equipped with axes, and led them into the Forest 
of Jedburgh. 

It was his purpose to hew down the whole of this 
forest, which to the Scots had been a far more 
trusty stronghold than the stoutest “of castles. 
With him rode Sir Thomas de Richmond, a cap 
of fur upon his head, and Sir William de Ros, mounted 
upon a white horse. But news of their coming reached 
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Douglas, who summoned fifty men-at-arms and a strong 
company of archers, and marched through the forest 
to meet the invaders. 

They came to a place where the road from the south 
passed through a great open glade, with dense woods 
on either side which gradually approached till they 
stood only a stone-throw apart on either side of the 
way. Through this great glade, broad at one end 
and narrow at the other, the English were sure to pass. 
Where the glade narrowed Douglas twined the young 
birches together so that it would be impossible for the 
enemy to break through ; then, after posting his archers 
in a hollow and ordering them not to shoot till they 
heard the cry of “ Douglas,” he took up his position 
with the men-at-arms on the other side of the path. 

In a short time they saw the tramping of horses and 
saw the English advance, with Sir Thomas de Richmond, 
wearing his furred hat, at their head. Sir James’s 
time had come; with a cry of “Douglas! Douglas! ” 
he launched his men-at-arms on the enemy, and spurred 
straight for De Richmond. De Richmond lowered his 
lance, the two knights drove together, and De Richmond 
was hurled from his saddle. With a blow of his dagger 
Douglas slew the prostrate knight, then snatched away 
the furred cap and rushed against another opponent. 

The archers had heard the shout of Douglas, and 
were now pouring flight after flight into the confused 
ranks of the English, who could not come to close 
quarters with the marksmen because of the hedge of 
birches. Arundel, seeing that De Richmond was dead, 
that the horse of De Ros had been shot under him, 
and that his men had not recovered from their first 
confusion, ordered them to retreat to more open ground. 
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The retreat was made, and at nightfall they scattered 
over the country to obtain shelter, one party under a 
clerk named Ellis actually taking up their quarters 
in Douglas’s new manor-house. But Douglas had 
heard of this piece of presumption, and hastened back 
to Lintalee. When he came near his house he saw 
the windows lighted, and looking in he spied Ellis and 
his companions devouring the dainties that had been 
meant for his own guests. Quickly the house was 
surrounded ; Douglas shouted his battle-cry, and his men 
rushed in, overturning tables and benches and slaying 
the revellers. Scarce one of all the English escaped ; 
as the old chronicler says, this unexpected course 
in the middle of supper was not at all to their liking. 

When Arundel heard of this second misfortune he 
gave up all attempt to carry out his plans, and returned 
to England, leaving Jedburgh Forest as it had been 
before his invasion. 

About this time the inhabitants of the coast villages 
of Fifeshire saw a fleet of strange ships sailing up the 
Firth of Forth. The Earl and the Sheriff were informed 
of this, and rode to the shore of the Firth with five 
hundred men. They saw at once that they had to 
deal with an English fleet, probably manned by 
adventurers from the Humber in search of spoil, so 
they rode westwards along the northern side of the 
Firth, keeping in sight of the strangers’ galleys as if 
to prevent a landing. 

But the English did not intend their voyage to be 
fruitless ; when Inverkeithing was passed they made 
a dash for the shore and landed without being molested, 
The Sheriff and the Earl now came up to drive them 
back to their ships, but the sea-rovers looked so terrible 
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to the peaceful men of Fife that they turned without 
striking a blow and left the invaders to plunder the 
country at their ease. 

Over the fields they pelted till they were stopped by 
a band of well-armed horsemen led by a priest in a 
scarlet robe, mounted upon a powerful steed. He 
gazed at them angrily, and they drooped their heads, 
for they knew that they stood before one of the greatest 
prelates in Scotland—William Sinclair, Bishop of 
Dunkeld. 

** What has made you turn so hastily ?”’ he asked, 
looking with scorn at their disordered ranks. 

No one dared to answer for a time, then the Earl 
stammered: ‘‘ The enemy have landed in such great 
numbers that we thought them too many, and our- 
selves too few to deal with them.” 

The Bishop’s face grew cold and hard with contempt 
as he listened to the Earl. “‘ The King ought indeed ° 
to think much of you,” he said bitterly, “since you 
have succeeded in guarding the land so well during 
his absence! Certes, if he were to save you as you 
deserve, he should order the gilt spurs to be hewn from 
your heels. It would be just to treat cowards so.” 
Then, turning to the Earl’s followers, he shouted : 
** Let whoever loves his King and his country turn at 
once and follow me.” 

With that he east off his searlet robe, which had 
hitherto concealed his knightly armour, snatched a 
spear from the hands of an attendant, and rode in the 
direction of the enemy. The Earl and his men, stung 
by his taunts, followed hard behind him; no one now 
thought of his own safety. Soon they came in sight 
of the Firth, and saw the enemy, some of them running 
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hither and thither to plunder, some of them keeping 
close together that they might guard the ships. 

When the Bishop observed them he cried to his 
men: “Sirs, let us spur upon them boldly, without 
the least hesitation or fear, and they will soon be defeated. 
Now do well, for to-day men shall see who loves the 
King’s honour. 

Then, driving his spurs into his horse, he charged 
the enemy, the men of Fife following him closely. 
At the very first shock the English ranks broke, and 
the rovers fled to their ships. Many were slain before 
ever they reached the shore ; some reached their galleys 
only to be drowned, for in their haste too many men 
sometimes crowded into one vessel and the vessel 
overturned ; and soon the Scots beheld a welcome 
sight, the English fleet, with bulging sails, speeding 
down the Firth and disappearing on the eastern horizon. 

Before the end of May King Robert returned to 
Scotland and asked eagerly for news of the kingdom. 
Great was his joy when he heard of Bishop Sinclair’s 
valour; he overwhelmed him with praise, and ever 
afterwards called him ‘‘ my own bishop.” 

But though King Robert was served so faithfully 
by his own prelates, the sentence of excommunication 
which had been laid upon him eleven years before 
by Pope Clement V. had never been removed. Now, 
however, a new Pope—John XXII.—was enthroned 
at Avignon, and had already expressed a wish to see 
Scotland reconciled to England. King Robert desired 
nothing more than to be at peace with England and 
to be received into the Church; but only on one 
condition could these things come about—he must 
be addressed, not as the governor as a vassal state, but 
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as the king of an independent country. The King of 
England, however, had great influence at the Papal 
Court, and there seemed no likelihood of King Robert’s 
request being granted. 

At the beginning of September two foreign clerics, 
the Bishop of Corban and the Archdeacon of Perpignan, 
appeared at the court of King Robert. They were 
the emissaries of the Cardinals Gauselinus and Lucas, 
who had been sent by the Pope to Britain with Bulls 
and letters commanding a two years’ truce. 

The Bishop and Archdeacon were brought before 
the King, who received them with courtesy and heard 
them attentively as they stated the cause of their 
coming—the wish of the Cardinals to have a consulta- 
tion with him about his relations to England and the 
Church. 

After consulting with those about him, the King 
cautiously replied: ‘“‘ There is nothing that I more 
zealously desire than a good, firm, and perpetual peace. 
But I do not know whether I can consult with the 
Cardinals, as I am accustomed to do nothing without 
the advice of my barons, who are now scattered in 
divers remote places, and cannot quickly be collected. 
At the end of the month I shall tell you whether I 
intend to give an audience to the Cardinals.” 

The envoys now asked if he had read the letters 
which had been sent to him a short time before. 

““They were brought to me,” answered the King, 
“but since they were addressed to ‘ Robert Bruce, 
governing in Scotland,’ and there are several Robert 
Bruces who assist in the government of Scotland, I 
did not know for whom they were meant, and returned 
them unopened.”’ 
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The envoys now advanced to the royal seat and 
presented a bundle of letters, some of them sealed and 
some of them open. ‘What is this?” exclaimed 
the King, glancing at the first one—‘‘* To Sir Robert 
Bruce, Governor of Scotland.’ The letter is not for 
me, else it would have been addressed to King Robert 
of Scotland ; I dare not break the seal of another man’s 
letter,” 

When he had looked at the outside of every sealed 
letter, and found the same address, he gave them back 
to the crestfallen messengers. The open letters he 
handed to one of his secretaries, who read them aloud, 
but when the Bishop pressed for an answer, he smiled 
and was silent. The envoys were concerned, and 
asked some of the counsellors for an explanation of 
this strange conduct. ‘‘Had he been addressed as 
king,” was the whispered answer, “he would have 
read the letters gladly.” 

The envoys returned to the charge. ‘“‘ My lord,” 
said they, ‘‘ there is one, Jacobinus, who for three months 
has been trying to enter Scotland to announce the 
accession of His Holiness Pope John XXII.; we ask 
you to let him enter.” The King frowned and was 
silent. 

Again the envoys consulted hurriedly with the King’s 
counsellors and clerks ; again there was the whispered 
reply: “The messenger was not admitted because 
in his letters our sovereign was not addressed as 
King.” : 

After talking together for a few minutes the envoys 
said: “ Neither we, nor the Cardinals, nor the Pope 
himself, can address you as king, because it is not the 
custom for our Mother, the Church, to take sides in a 
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dispute between her sons. You say you are king; 
Edward of England says you are not ; until it is settled 
that you really are king you have no cause for complaint 
against us.” 

The King smiled gently. “I yield to none,” said 
he, “‘in reverence to our Mother, the Holy Catholic 
Church ”’—here he crossed himself—‘‘ but it seems to 
me that by refusing me the title of king she has already 
taken sides against me. And why need she fear to 
give it? Not only my own people, but all the princes 
of Christendom, save King Edward, acknowledge me 
and address me as king. I tell you,” he continued, 
still smiling, still speaking without the least trace of 
anger, “if you, my lord Bishop, and you, venerable 
Father, had addressed other kings as you have addressed 
me you would have met with far different treatment.” 

Again the envoys whispered together, for the hum 
of approval which went up from the courtiers at these 
last words was not reassuring; again they made a 
request, a request which showed the real object of 
their mission. “‘ We charge you,” they said, “to 
desist from these injuries which you inflict daily upon 
the English.” 

The King smiled. “ That I cannot do,” he answered, 
** without the consent of my barons, who, as I have 
already said, cannot be summoned for several weeks. 
Besides, you forget that the English are daily inflicting 
injuries upon me.” 

So the envoys left the court, impressed by the courtesy 
and kingly bearing of Bruce, but wholly at a loss to 
know what was next to be done. The Bishop of Corban 
reported the interview to the Cardinals, adding that 
even if the King were willing to open negotiations his 
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counsellors would never give their consent, and in this 
they would be supported by the people of Scotland. 
The Cardinals shared in the bewilderment of their 
envoys, and could think of nothing better than writing 
to the Pope and telling him that there was no hope of 
communications reaching Bruce unless he were addressed 
as king. In other words, Bruce would not permit a 
discussion of his claim to the title of king until the 
claim had been granted. 

Towards the end of the year news came to the 
Cardinals that King Robert had moved towards the 
town of Berwick, which was now in a desperate state. 
De Berkeley, sick of the dissensions between the towns- 
people and the garrison, tired of waiting for help that 
never came, had retired from the post of Governor, 
and in June it was arranged that the burgesses should 
be responsible for the government of the town, 
while Roger de Horslee had command of the castle. 
But everyone knew that Berwick was doomed; what 
the Scottish arms might not accomplish would be done 
by starvation or by the discontent within the town. 

There was only one way of saving the town—to 
re-open negotiations with the King of Scots. The King, 
though he had been firm in his interview with the 
envoys, had also been courteous and good-humoured, 
so the Cardinals resolved to make a second attempt. 
They sent the letters and Papal Bulls to Adam de 
Newton, Guardian of the Minorite Friars of Berwick, 
instructing him to deliver them to Bruce and to the 
Bishop of St Andrews. What was the success of his 
mission this doleful letter, written by him to the 
Cardinals a day or so after the incidents narrated 
had taken place, will plainly declare. 
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“On the Friday before the feast of St Thomas I 
left the town of Berwick in the morning and came to 
a certain town called Old Cambus, about two miles 
away; near which town Sir Robert the Bruce was 
lurking with his accomplices and with divers engines 
for besieging and destroying the town of Berwick, 
and at devices of this kind he works without ceasing 
by day and night ; and what I feared before afterwards 
happened to me. 

** But indeed, that I might act more cautiously, I 
left the Bulls and all the letters, along with your process, 
in safety at Berwick, until I should have a safe-conduct 
from the aforesaid Sir Robert. He sent to me Sir 
Alexander de Setoun, a knight and his steward, and 
Master John de Monconfeth, his chaplain, to tell me to 
bring the Bulls and the other letters which I had with 
me. For this purpose they gave me a safe-conduct 
to Berwick. 

‘** But, on my return to the aforesaid town of Old 
Cambus, when I had arrived there, they would not 
allow me to have an interview with the aforementioned 
Robert in person, but ordered me to hand over the 
letters to them, that they might show them to Sir 
Robert, and see whether they were for him or against 
him. 

‘* Before them and a great crowd which had assembled, 
I publicly and plainly proclaimed the truce which had 
been ordained and established by the Supreme Pontiff 
between England and Scotland. To this proclamation 
they paid no heed. 

‘** And, because he was not called King of Scotland 
in the Bulls, he sent back the Bulls and the other letters 
with contempt; saying that he would have nothing to 
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do with the Bulls nor with your processes unless he were 
called King of Scotland, and similarly that he would 
capture the town of Berwick. 

‘““When I had seen and heard this, I was much 
troubled in heart as to how I should escape from the 
hands of the enemy, being concerned as much for the 
safety of the letters as for my mortal life, because their 
snares were all about me. 

‘* And in the name of God, for the sake of charity, 
and human kindliness and their reverence for the Papal 
throne, I pleaded with them to give me a safe-conduct 
to Berwick. This they would in no way do, nor would 
they let me cross into Scotland as you commanded me, 
to further your business with some of the prelates of 
the land; but they left me altogether desolate, and 
ordered me to begone as quickly as I could. 

““ And, having risen in the morning, I picked my 
way through them to Berwick. On my way I en- 
countered four armed ruffians, placed there to waylay 
and ensnare me, who despoiled me of all my letters 
and stripped me to the skin. Yet although by this 
trick the aforesaid Sir Robert and his accomplices, 
who plotted the whole thing, have got hold of the 
letters, what they will do with them I am absolutely 
ignorant. But what is to be done against the aforesaid 
contumacious rebels, who disobey the orders of the 
Pope, your discretion will be able to decide better than 
I can guess ; and I tell you before God, that I am still 
prepared, as I have been up till now, to work without 
ceasing for the furtherance of your plans.” 

But this adventure of the friar of Berwick was not 
simply the result of a childish trick. It was of the 
utmost importance that the King should know the 
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substance of the Cardinal’s proposals, but it was also 
of the utmost importance that he should gain that 
knowledge without compromising his right to the 
crown. If the Cardinals would not yield on the question 
of the title, the only alternative was to waylay their 
envoy, who in this case was not a foreign prelate but 
a renegade Scot. The Cardinals now gave up the 
negotiations in despair; and, though the Pope hurled 
excommunication after excommunication at the head 
of King Robert, though every church in England 
resounded with stately Latin curses, the Scots went 
on from success to success. 


Chapter XVI 


The Capture and Defence of Berwick 
[1318-1319] 


EANTIME the plight of Berwick had gone 
M from bad to worse. The feud between the 

burghers and the garrison was growing in 
bitterness daily, and the new governor was as little 
able as his predecessor to win popularity with the 
townspeople. Especially had he roused the antagonism 
of one, Peter de Spalding, an Englishman, who had 
married the cousin of the Scottish marshal, Sir Robert 
de Keith. 

To such a length did his enmity go that towards the 
end of March 1318, Peter de Spalding sent a letter 
secretly to his kinsman. In this he told Sir Robert 
to come on the night of Sunday, Ist April, to the Cow 
Port, bringing with him a body of trusty men, provided 
with ladders. He himself would be on watch, so they 
could scale the wall without arousing suspicion. 

When Sir Robert received his kinsman’s letter he 
was perplexed ; for he knew that he could not undertake 
so hazardous a venture on his own responsibility, and 
the letter was meant to be secret; but in the end he 
showed it to the King. The King read it carefully, 
and when he had decided that it was written in good 


faith he said: ‘‘ Certes, you have done wisely to show 
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it first to me, for if you had revealed it to the Earl 
Thomas, you would have displeased Sir James Douglas, 
as you would have grieved the Earl had you shown it 
to Sir James ; such is their zeal to be first in my service. 
But I shall so work that you can fulfil your purpose 
and neither of them be offended. On the appointed 
evening hide your own men in Duns Park, and I shall 
send the Earl and Sir James, each with a few men, to 
do as you shall order.” 

On the night of the Ist of April the marshal rode 
to Duns Park, where he was joined soon after by Douglas 
and Moray, each astonished to see the other, each anxious 
to know what business was afoot. When they heard 
of the plan, they decided to leave their horses behind, 
and crept silently towards the town. ‘The ladders 
were set against the wall; no sentinel challenged, and 
without being espied they clambered over and hid near 
the walls till dawn. 

It was arranged that while some of the Scots scoured 
the town a large body should keep close to the leaders and 
seize some position of vantage ; but when the soldiers 
found themselves in this great and rich town the 
temptation to plunder was so strong that almost every- 
one of them broke from the ranks, and ran hither and 
thither under the waning stars, slaying and pillaging. 
Many of the inhabitants were warned in time, and 
snatching up their arms, rushed into the streets and 
flung themselves on the scattered bands of Scots. 
Others slipped over the walls ; others ran to the castle, 
where the banner of De Horslee still waved. One 
gallant Englishman, at the Governor’s orders, swam 
across the Tweed, taking twenty-one horses with him, 
and carried the news of the capture to Newcastle. 
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When the Governor saw that the Scots were so few, 
he ordered the drawbridge to be lowered and led a 
sally against Moray and Douglas, who had now but a 
few men with them. More than once it seemed as if 
the little band of Scots would be cut to pieces, for 
their comrades knew nothing of their danger; but 
a young knight, Sir William de Keith, fought with 
such skill and fury that he clove a path through 
the densest mass of the enemy, rallied his own 
men, and brought them to the help of the Scottish 
leaders. 

At length the English withdrew and made for the 
castle, which they reached in safety. The drawbridge 
was raised, the portcullis clanged behind them, and 
although the Scottish leaders used all their bravery and 
all their cunning, although the Governor was wounded, 
it was not till more than three months afterwards that 
the castle of Berwick surrendered. 

But between the fall of the town and the castle the 
Scots were not inactive. The castles of Wark and 
Harbottle surrendered about this time; in May a body 
of Scots marched as far as Ripon, burning every town 
they came to, and scouring the woods for the cattle 
which were hidden there. Among the Border fortresses 
only Carlisle, under De Harcla, and Norham, under the 
gallant Sir Thomas de Gray, now held out. 

The town and castle of Berwick King Robert entrusted 
to his son-in-law, Walter the Steward. Contrary to 
his usual practice, he did not pull down-the walls, for 
he knew it was more than probable that Berwick would 
be assailed within a few months. The recent foray 
into England supplied the inhabitants with provisions 
for more than a year. Besides the townsmen, the new 
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governor had with him five hundred of his own people, 
and John Crab, a Fleming, one of the most. skilful 
engineers of his time. 

Meantime King Edward’ had been stung with rage 
and shame when he heard of the capture of Berwick. 
To him alone the blow had “heen unexpected, and he 
was ready to do anything, - even to patch up an under- 
standing with the Earl of Lancaster, the head of his 
discontented barons, if it would lead to the recapture 
of the town. ee reconcifiation between the King 
and his rebellious subject was made; in the middle of 
August 1319°they crossed’ the Borders at the head of 
an army’ ‘numbering over eight thousand men, and 
took up their position about Berwick. 

The English had -been followed up the coast by a 
great fleet, laden with provisions and engines of war, 
which quite blocked the harbour and cut off the garrison 
Arom all hopé of rescue by sea. That the King of Scots 

‘ or hislieutenants might not harass the besiegers by 

ra land, the first few days of the siege were spent in erecting 

i“ a line of earthworks, extending in a semicircle round 

_ the north and west of the town. Between these earth- 

works and the town the besiegers pitched their tents, 

so that Berwick was now in the centre of a great hostile 
fortress. 

For seven days the Scots watched these preparations, 
all the more disquieting because they were carried 
through with such deliberation. But though the 
besieged saw that they were now shut off by land and 
sea, they had no thought of surrender. For one thing, 
‘many of the Steward’s followers were of his own blood ; 
for another, the young knight treated the townspeople 
with such courtesy, and exerted himself so much on 
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their behalf, that he gained both their confidence and 
their affection. 

At length the great earthworks were completed 
On the morning of the 7th of September the sentinels 
on the city walls noted an unusual commotion within 
the English camp: banners were displayed, soldiers 
were rushing hither and thither, carrying spades, axes, 
and ladders, or pushing forward movable shelters, and 
above the murmur could be heard the curt veices of 
the commanders. The alarm was given; the towns- 
men rushed to the places which had been assigned to 
them and waited anxiously. 

The trumpets sounded and a long line of archers 
rushed forward, so that the town was compassed on 
all sides; then, drawing their bowstrings back to their 
ears, they sent arrow after arrow against every loop 
hole and every gap in the battlements. Under the 
cover of this fire a second line advanced with spades 
and picks, and hacked so furiously at the sides of the 
moat that the earth fell in, and in several places they 
were able to cross. Over they flocked, followed by 
soldiers bearing ladders, which were placed against 
the walls. 

The townsmen were in great jeopardy, for the walls 
were so low that a man standing beneath could strike 
the defenders with his spear. But as fast as the ladders 
were put in position they were thrown down by the 
defenders, who recked nothing of the shower of English 
arrows. So the fight went on till nine in the morning, 
the English giving way only to renew the attack a few 
moments after, the Scots answering the flights of arrows 
with great stones from John Crab’s engines of war, 
while Sir Walter the Steward with a body of men-at- 
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arms rode round the city, bringing help wherever it 
was most needed. 

When the fighting on the walls was at its hottest, 
the Scots were threatened by a new danger; a ship 
drew away from the fleet that crowded the harbour, 
and was towed to a point where the city wall rose 
directly from the sea. High on its mainmast was 
fixed a small boat, filled with armed men, from which 
projected a light gangway. It was the intention of 
the sailors to bring their ship right under the walls 
and then lower the gangway, which would afford a 
passage into the city. The garrison recognized their 
peril at once, and poured volleys of arrows and stones 
at the ship and the small boat which towed her, so 
that the sailors found it impossible to approach the 
wall close enough to lower the gangway. But if they 
could not advance they would not withdraw. Again 
and again the sailors drew near the wall, only to be 
stopped by the great stones which plashed into the 
water a few feet ahead and threatened to dash the 
bottom out of their boats, till an ominous. grating 
sound told them that they had delayed too long 
and that their ship was left stranded by the ebbing 
tide. 

Immediately a sally-port opened in the wall and a 
company of Scots waded through the shallow water 
to the ship. Some of the sailors had leaped over the 
side and were swimming to their comrades ; but others 
were captured, including a skilful engineer. After 
firing the ship, the Scots retired to the town with their 
prisoners. It was well that they did not delay, for 
the wreaths of smoke warned the rest of the fleet, and 
two or three light galleys were dispatched to avenge 
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the injury, but they were too late either to intercept the 
Scots or save the ship. 

All this time the fighting at the wall had continued, till 
evening came and found the besiegers weary and 
disheartened. When the last thread of smoke had 
melted away above the blackened fragments of the 
wreck, King Edward ordered his trumpets to blow a 
retreat, and his men retired to their tents. 

For almost a week no further attack was made on 
the town; for the besiegers were busy making a great 
engine of war, called a sow. It was a movable shed, 
covered with stout hides, under the protection of which 
soldiers could advance right up to the walls without 
any risk of being struck by an arrow. The Scots, in their 
turn, by Crab’s advice constructed a huge crane, running 
on wheels, and prepared bundles of flax and dry sticks, 
soaked. with tar, which they intended to light and lower 
by the crane if the sow were brought to the wall. 
Besides the sow and the crane, many other engines 
were constructed, while the Steward announced that 
if the town were attacked he would ride about the 
defences with a body of picked men, and send reinforce- 
ments wherever they were needed. 

On the morning of the 13th of September, before 
the autumn sun had well risen over the North Sea 
and glimmered on the placid waters of the Tweed, a 
low hum from the English camp told the Scots that 
their enemies were astir. Quickly the alarm spread 
through the town; the sleepy-eyed citizens tumbled 
out to their places on the wall, and John Crab looked 
anxiously to the catches and springs of his great 
engines. 

Soon crowds of English were hurrying up on every 
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side, planting ladders on the walls and madly clam- 
bering up; but, as before, the ladders were flung to 
the ground, stones hurtled through the air, molten 
pitch poured down in scalding torrents, and Greek fire 
flamed from the battlements. At last a cheer from 
the besiegers showed that something was about to 
happen, and the Scots saw to their consternation that 
the sow was rumbling steadily forward. Arrows and 
small stones rapped harmlessly against its stiff leathern 
sides ; nothing seemed able to stop its advance. 

Luckily one of the Scots remembered the English 
engineer who had been taken from the stranded ship. 
In haste he was dragged to a gigantic catapult, and 
told that he would be killed if he did not dash the sow 
to pieces. The stone was placed in position, the tough 
cords forced back, and the catch loosened by the 
trembling engineer. Up into the air flew the ponderous 
stone, and crashed to the ground a little behind the 
sow, to the delight of the soldiers within, who shouted : 
‘“* Forward to the wall! The place is ours now!” 

Again the engineer bent to his work, again the stone 
sang through the air, but this time it fell a foot or two 
in front of the sow. Again a shout of exultation rose 
from the men within, and they forced it forward until 
it was almost underneath the wall. A third time the 
engineer strained at his machine; this time the stone 
flew up in the air, then crashed down on the roof of 
the sow and broke it to pieces. Instead of a cheer 
there was a howl of agony from the luckless wretches 
pinned underneath the timbers, and as they wriggled 
out the Scots on the battlements shouted: ‘ Look ! 
their sow has furrowed.” 

Quickly John Crab wheeled up his crane, and lowered 
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a flaming bundle of sticks and flax on the top of the 
wrecked sow. The structure took fire, and within a 
few minutes nothing but charred timbers was left. 
But no long respite was given the garrison: looking 
towards the river-mouth, they saw, not one ship, but 
a whole fleet, advancing towards the town. Poops, 
forecastles and fighting tops were crowded with steel- 
clad soldiers, and, as in the previous attack, some of 
the ships had boats drawn up high upon the masts. 
Luckily a stone from an engine on the battlements 
crashed through the bottom of one of these boats, 
and the men that were in it fell dead or stunned to the 
deck. This mishap alarmed the sailors, and hence- 
forth no further attack was made from the sea. But 
on land the English pressed harder than ever. Again 
and again they flung themselves forward, again and 
again ladders were raised, and though as yet every 
attack had been repulsed, it looked as if the wall might 
be scaled at any moment. 

Yet at the time when the fight was hottest one might 
have observed women and children rushing about the 
walls, picking up stones and arrows, which they handed 
to the defenders. One would have observed, too, 
the young Governor dashing along the narrow streets 
at the head of his retinue, leaving a score of men here, 
and half-a-dozen there, and so many gaps were the 
English volleys making among the defenders that 
when he had completed one circuit of the defence a 
solitary soldier was left out of the hundred with whom 
he had started. 

Now a shout from the Mary Gate warned him that 
something was far amiss, and galloping up he found 
that some of the besiegers had hewn down the barbican 
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on the other side of the moat which commanded the 
entrance to the drawbridge, and had set fire to the 
ropes of the bridge, so that it fell and gave them a 
passage over the moat. Over they rushed, and began 
to hack with their axes at the city gate; but the stout 
iron-studded door resisted all their efforts. They were 
not baffled for long; a heap of dry sticks was piled 
against the gate, and soon a great fire was roaring and 
the timbers of the gate beginning to twist and crack. 

Not a moment was to be lost. In haste Sir Walter 
spurred to the castle and summoned the garrison, 
which he had hitherto held in reserve, to follow him. 
Back he galloped to the Mary Gate, with his soldiers 
speeding behind him, called to the defenders to open 
the gate, and rushed out, trampling the fire underfoot. 
His sally was checked by a counter-charge from the 
English, and the struggling mass swayed hither and 
thither uncertainly. The fight grew more and more 
fierce, steel clanged upon steel, stones and arrows 
whistled through the air, and on every side could be 
heard the cheers of the fighters or the groans of the 
dying, till night came up over the darkening North 
Sea and put an end to the struggle. 

Wearily the English crept back to their tents, 
marvelling how so few men could make so stout a 
defence. Wearily the Scots dragged themselves to 
their homes, praying that the attack might not be 
repeated ; for though few of them were slain, many 
were sore wounded. But the result of the two attacks 
discouraged the English leaders, who decided to run 
no more risks in a general assault, but to keep within 
their trenches and starve the enemy out. 

But now disquieting news came from the south, 
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As early as the 8rd of September it had been rumoured 
that a body of Scots under Moray and Douglas were 
marching on York. By the middle of the month the 
news was confirmed that King Robert had adopted 
this indirect method of raising the siege of Berwick, 
and letters were dispatched to the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Ely, ordering them to beat up an 
army and bar the southward march of the Scots. 
Accordingly the two prelates assembled a motley host 
of priests and burghers and marched out to meet the 
Scots, who had burned Ripon, and were advancing 
towards the village of Mitton, on the Swale. 

The Scots had heard of the English advance, and, 
sending their horses to the rear, formed up in closely 
packed ranks, with their spears pointing outwards—that 
famous “‘ schiltrom ”’ formation, as the old writers call 
it, which had been so effective at Bannockburn. The 
timorous burghers and priests, on the other hand, huddled 
in a disorderly crowd round their unwarlike leaders, 
who, however, succeeded in bringing them within three 
spear-lengths of the bristling lines of steel. 

When they had got thus far the Scots gave a great 
shout ; instantly the host before them wheeled about 
and fled. Never was battle more easily won. The 
victors leaped to their horses and cut down the panic- 
stricken wretches in hundreds, many were captured, 
many were drowned in the Swale, while the Archbishop 
withdrew hurriedly to York. Among the slain were 
found the bodies of three hundred priests, so with grim 
humour—most of the jests were grim in those days— 
the Scots called this engagement the Chapter of Mitton. 

The news of this defeat struck consternation into the 
hearts of Edward and his followers, for Mitton was but 
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a few miles away from York, the richest town in Northern 
England, and, though its walls were stout, there was 
little to be hoped from the valour of its inhabitants. 

The King proposed to send a detachment of the besieg- 
~ ing army against the invaders and carry on the siege 
to the bitter end, but the Earl of Lancaster and the 
Northern barons protested against their territories 
being left at the mercy of the plundering Scots, and 
insisted that the King should at once march south- 
wards with all his forces. 

The King was loath to relinquish Berwick when it 
seemed within his grasp, but the desertion of Earl 
Thomas convinced him that it was hopeless to carry 
on the siege, and in late autumn he began his south- 
ward march, hoping to encounter the Scots. But 
Douglas and Moray had been warned of his coming, 
and by marching to the north-west instead of due 
north succeeded in evading the English King and 
returning safe to Scotland. 

On the Borders they were met by King Robert, 
who welcomed them warmly and rejoiced when he heard 
that they had carried out his scheme successfully. 
He next went to Berwick and made a circuit of the 
walls, listening while Sir Walter the Steward told the 
story of the siege and pointed out the places where the 
hottest fighting had occurred. When he came to Mary 
Gate and saw the charred doors and the ruined draw- 
bridge he asked eagerly what these things meant, and 
when the story had been told the young knight flushed 
with pride as the most famous general in Christendom 
praised him for his “‘ right great defence.” 

Masons were summoned and commanded to add ten 
feet to the height of the wall; then, satisfied that 
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Berwick was all but impregnable, the King returned 
into Lothian. 

Meantime King Edward had returned disconsolate 
to York, whence, at the beginning of December, he 
dispatched four envoys to the Scottish Court, to make 
arrangements about a peace. The negotiations were 
successful; on the 22nd of December 1319, a truce 
to last for two years was proclaimed. 
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Chapter XVII 


Plots and Invasions 


[1320-1326] 


HOUGH there was now a cessation of hostilities 
between the two kingdoms all efforts to bring 
about a permanent peace resulted in failure, 

and the relations of the Pope to Scotland were still 
the reverse of friendly. In January 1320 King Robert 
and the prelates of Scotland were summoned to appear 
before the Pope at Avignon, and on the command being 
disregarded four of the Scottish bishops were excom- 
municated. When the news of this harsh decree reached 
Scotland every one was stirred with indignation, and 
the barons, sitting in Parliament at Arbroath, sent a 
strongly worded letter to the Pope, telling him that 
his attitude to Scotland was unjust and unworthy of 
the Father of the Church, and declaring that he had 
been misled by the King of England about the real 
cause of the quarrel between the two countries. Much 
as they loved and honoured King Robert, he had their 
‘allegiance simply because he was the champion of their 
country’s freedom, and if he ever consented to become 
the vassal of England they would cast him off and 
choose another leader. ‘‘ While there exist a hundred 


of us,” they proudly declared, ‘“ we will never submit 
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to England. . . . For it is not glory, it is not riches, 
neither is it honour, but it is liberty that we fight and 
contend for, which no honest man will lose but with 
his life.”’ 

That this spirited letter had some influence on 
the Pope is shown from his command to King 
Edward to use all his efforts to bring about a last- 
ing peace, but it was not till six years afterwards 
that Scotland was readmitted among the nations of 
Christendom. 

If the Parliament of Arbroath bore testimony to the 
loyalty of King Robert’s subjects, the Parliament of 
Scone, held but a short time after, told a more melan- 
choly tale. A little before the King had been warned 
that Sir William de Sonlis, a kinsman of his own and 
one of his most valiant followers, was plotting against 
his life. Sir William was arrested at Berwick, where 
he had been attended by three hundred and sixty squires, 
and haled before the Parliament at Scone. He con- 
fessed that the charge was true, and was ordered to 
be imprisoned for life in Dumbarton Castle, where he 
soon afterwards died. 

Towards the close of the year 1321 negotiations 
began between the Scots and the Earl of Lancaster, 
who at that time was planning a rebellion against King 
Edward. Accordingly, when the Scots invaded England 
in January 1322 and penetrated as far as Richmond, 
Lancaster did not stir a hand to prevent them. Within 
a few weeks rebellion was added to the list of King 
Edward’s troubles; but Lancaster was defeated and 
fled to Scotland. At Boroughbridge, however, he found 
his way barred by that stout warrior, Sir Andrew de 
Harcla, and after a desperate conflict he and some of 
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his knights were captured. For this exploit Sir Andrew 
was made Earl of Carlisle, while Lancaster and his 
comrades were executed. 

King Edward, freed from the menace of rebellion, 
advanced to York at midsummer and summoned an 
army and fleet for the invasion of Scotland on which 
he intended to proceed about the beginning of August. 
But King Robert had heard of his intention, so, crossing 
the Border near Carlisle, at the head of a large army, 
he marched down the west coast, burning and plundering, 
crossed the Duddon and reached Furness, which was 
saved only by the Abbot paying a heavy ransom, 
then marched on Lancaster and burned it. Here he 
was joined by Moray and Douglas; together they 
entered Preston, which shared the fate of Lancaster ; 
then they turned northwards and reached Scotland a 
week before the end of July. 

As the King passed through the southern parts of 
Scotland he gave strict orders that the cattle and sheep 
were to be driven into the forests or into remote parts 
of the moorland, and that the inhabitants were not to 
risk a battle, but to retire before the invaders, carrying 
with them everything that could be carried. He then 
took up his position at Culross, on the northern side of 
the Firth of Forth, where he would be equally ready 
to meet the English if they attempted to force the 
passage of the river at Stirling or if they attempted 
to land in Fife. 

In the middle of August Edward crossed the Border, 
and, after despoiling the abbeys of Dryburgh and 
Melrose, reached Edinburgh on the 22nd of the month. 
But a great disappointment awaited him. He had 
expected to find the harbour of Leith crowded with 
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his ships; instead, not a sail appeared on the broad 
stretch of the Forth. Contrary winds had delayed 
the fleet on which he was depending for a supply of 
provisions. 

Foragers were sent out, but no cattle could be found 
anywhere, so faithfully had the country folk carried 
out King Robert’s instructions. At the village of 
Tranent, however, they had the luck to discover one 
lame cow, and drove their prize back to Edinburgh. 
When Earl Warenne saw the pillagers returning with 
the solitary cow he shouted: ‘“* Did you get no more ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Nay,” they answered mournfully. 

The Earl laughed bitterly. ‘‘ Then certes, I can say 
that this is the dearest beef I ever saw.” 

But it was no laughing matter. For days the English 
had been advancing through a wasted country, sustained 
only by the hope of finding plenty in Edinburgh. Now 
men were dying of famine and disease by the score, 
and a pestilence had broken out among the horses. 
Nor was there any sign of the Scottish army, only 
empty houses and wasted fields. They had taken up 
arms against a wilderness. 

Three days after his arrival in Edinburgh the King 
gave the order to retreat, and the starving men trudged 
wearily by the side of the Gala Water towards Melrose. 
Some miles ahead of them rode an advance-guard of 
about three hundred men. Along the riverside they 
went, looking in vain for any trace of man or beast, till 
on their right they saw the triple crest of the Eildon Hills 
and in the valley beneath the town of Melrose, girt 
with walls, clustering round the great abbey buildings. 

They spurred their wearied horses and galloped on 
gaily, till they came near one of the gates of the town. 
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Here they halted. Before the gate they saw a horse- 
man, sitting motionless as a statue. He was dressed 
in the gown of a friar, but in his hand he carried a lance. 
Ashamed of their hesitation, they broke into a gallop 
again, when the friar lowered his lance, and with a 
shout of ‘“ Douglas! \ Douglas!’ charged them and 
hurled one of their number to the ground. 

Instantly the gates of the town were opened, and a 
body of horsemen galloped out, headed by a knight 
whose great stature and shield painted with three stars 
showed that he was no other than Douglas himself. 
The English turned about and fled to the main army, 
but their horses were tired, 4nd the Scots rode among 
them, slaying and capturing: many. The few who 
escaped warned Edward that. Melrose was in the 
hands of the enemy, so he diverged to the east and 
encamped at Dryburgh ; then, on he 8th of September, 
he returned to England. Before he had reached the 
Tyne, however, such a pestilence broke out in his army 
that he was forced to disband it. With*a remnant of 
his men he arrived at Newcastle, near which:he resolved 
to spend the winter, that he might repel invaders 
from Scotland. 

A few days afterwards King Robert, at the head 
of a greater army than he had yet assembled, crossed 
the Border near Carlisle, and marched straight for 
York, the greatest city of Northern England. King 
Edward hastened southward, and ordered the new- 
made Earl of Carlisle to aid him with all the strength 
of Cumberland and Lancashire. Meantime the castle 
of Norham had been surrounded by two hundred men, 
but the Governor, Sir Thomas de Gray, resisted stoutly. 
Many must have been the feats of arms that took place 
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before these massive walls that still frown over the 
Tweed, but only one remains on record. 

One day a knight gorgeously attired, wearing a helmet 
with a gilded crest, rode up to the castle and asked to 
be admitted. The drawbridge was lowered, and the 
knight rode into the courtyard, where he was received 
by Sir Thomas de Gray. He said that his name was 
Sir William Marmion, and explained that his gilded 
helmet was a present from his lady, given him on con- 
dition that he displayed it at the most dangerous place 
in Britain. For this reason had he come to Norham. 

Sir Thomas smiled—there was no gilding on his 
helmet—but he made the knight welcome. 

Four days later a shout was heard from the sentinels, 
and when Sir Thomas rushed to the outer wall he saw 
a strong body of Border spearmen, well mounted, 
hovering round the castle. The sight was not a strange 
one to him, but not far off he saw Marmion all glittering in 
silver and gold, marvellously adorned, with his helmet 
upon his head, gazing in wonder at these tough fighters 
about whom he had heard so much. 

Sir Thomas approached him, feeling perhaps a little 
scornful of this gay butterfly who knew so little of 
hard fighting, and said to him: ‘‘ You have come 
here as a knight-errant to make this helmet known, 
and as it is more becoming that deeds of chivalry should 
be done on horseback than on foot, mount your horse— 
you see your enemies there—spur upon them, dash 
into the midst of them. May I renounce God if I do 
not recover your body dead or alive, or else die.”’ 

Stung by the veteran’s mocking words, Marmion 
mounted a fine charger, and, thundering over the draw- 
bridge, rushed upon the Scots, who, as the knightly 
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chronicler tells us, “‘ made shipwreck of his face” and 
dashed him to the ground. At once the garrison rushed 
ont on foot, speared the horses so that they plunged 
madly and threw their riders, and dragged the knight 
of the shipwrecked face back to the castle. 

The Scots withdrew, but they had yet to reckon with 
the women of the castle, who now rushed out, seized 
the riderless horses, and led them to their husbands. 
Sir Thomas and his men leaped to the saddle, and 
pursued the Scots down the valley of the Tweed till 
the walls of Berwick came in sight. 

But the defence of Norham was the only gleam of 
success in these months of disaster. On the 18th of 
October King Edward had reached Rievaulx Abbey, 
whence he sent an urgent message to the Earl of 
Pembroke, telling him that the Scots were at North- 
allerton, only fourteen miles away, and ordering him to 
join his forces to the royal army on the following day. 

On the morning of the 14th, Jean de Bretagne, the 
Earl of Richmond, with Henri de Sully, a French noble, 
Sir Thomas Ouchtred, Sir Ralph Cobham, and many 
another knight, advanced to a hill between Rievaulx 
and Byland, near which it had been arranged that 
they were to meet De Valence. Sure enough they 
saw to the north-west a host of armed men advancing 
to meet them; but over them floated, instead of the 
standard of De Valence, barred with azure and white, 
the lion-banner that marked the presence of the King 
of Scotland. The Scots had made a forced march 
during the night. 

The English, although surprised, were not dismayed, 
for the hill on which they had taken up their position 
fell away on its western face in a range of precipitous 
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crags, broken only by one gentle slope, over which 
wound a narrow path. At the head of this the main 
body of the army took up their position, while some 
gathered huge stones to roll down on anyone who dared 
to venture on the path. 

King Robert marked their position. It was such a 
one as he had often chosen himself in the old days of 
defensive warfare. ‘‘ What were it best to do here?” 
he asked, turning to his knights. 

‘* Sire,” answered Douglas, ‘“‘ I undertake that in a 
short time I shall either capture the position, or make 
all that company come down to meet you in the plain.” 

‘““ Do so, then,” said the King, “‘ and God speed you.” 

Sir James galloped off, followed by a great part of 
the army, but before he could reach the foot of the 
hill he was overtaken by the Earl of Moray, who could 
not endure to be left behind when there was any chance 
of hard fighting, and had hurried after Douglas with 
only three men. 

The Scots advanced to the foot of the hill and began 
the ascent, but Douglas found the task more difficult 
than he had anticipated. Boulders were hurled from 
above, which made great gaps in their serried ranks, 
and man after man fell under the hail of arrows. Sir 
Thomas Ouchtred and Sir Ralph Cobham, seeing that 
the Scots were in difficulties, rushed down the slope 
and fell upon their enemies, but the Scots pressed 
forward so fiercely that Sir Thomas was captured and 
Sir Ralph fled back to the main body. 

All this time King Robert had been watching the 
struggles of his men to force themselves up the path, 
noting with anxiety that many men had fallen and 
that the progress of the rest was slow. He noted too 
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that the greater part of the English were opposing 
the advance of Douglas, and that the summit of the 
crags was almost deserted. If only the crags could 
be sealed !—but who could climb them ? 

His glance fell on the wild Highlanders and Isles- 
men, men who were accustomed from childhood to 
pick their way through places where a wild cat could 
scarcely find footing. At once he galloped towards 
them. ‘“ You must reach the top of that hill,’ he 
cried to the chiefs, “but keep wide of the path and 
climb over the crags.” With a shout they dashed 
forward, and, throwing off their chequered plaids, 
scrambled up the cliffs. Silently they clambered up, 
clinging now to a tuft of grass, now to a projection 
in the rock, till they reached the summit, drew their 
swords, and fell on the English flank. Jean de Bretagne 
advanced to meet them, but the Highlanders rushed 
forward like a river in flood, sweeping the English 
before them, and capturing their leader. 

This surprise attack decided the day. Douglas and 
Moray at last succeeded in reaching the summit, the 
whole English army was stricken with panic, and ran 
from their enemies—according to an English chronicler 
—‘‘ like hares before hounds.’ Cowardly we may call 
them; they were not so cowardly as King Edward, 
who did not stir from Rievaulx Abbey till he knew that 
the day was lost, and then fled to York so hurriedly 
that all his treasure was left behind. 

With five hundred horsemen Sir Walter the Steward 
pursued the English as far as the gates of York, then, 
after waiting in vain for any to sally out and do battle 
with him, he returned to the Scottish army. There 
was mirth and revelry that night in the Abbeys of 
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Byland and Rievaulx as the Scots divided the plunder 
and feasted on the rich meats and wines that King 
Edward’s servants had left behind. 

When King Robert had supped, Jean de Bretagne 
was brought before him. The King looked at him 
angrily, for often had the proud Earl spoken with 
contempt about him. ‘‘ Were it not that you are 
such a caitiff,”’ he cried, ‘‘ you should pay dearly for 
your scornful words. Remove him at once, guards, 
and see that he is kept straitly.”” The Earl begged for 
mercy, but he was led off, closely guarded, and a great 
sum was demanded for his ransom, which was not 
paid till at least two years afterwards. 

A far different reception awaited Henri de Sully 
and another French knight, who had also been captured. 
When they had entered the hall of the Abbey and bowed 
low before the King he smiled and said: “ I know right 
well that it was your great worship and bounty that 
made you come to see the fighting; for, since you were 
in this country, your strength, your worship, and your 
might would not suffer you to refrain from fighting. 
Since that cause alone, and neither wrath nor. ill-will 
led you into the battle, you shall be received as friends, 
and ever be welcome here.”’ 

The French knights knelt before him and thanked him 
for his courtesy. They remained long at the Scottish 
court ; when they asked permission to go home it was 
readily granted, and they returned laden with presents 
for the King of France. For policy mingled with King 
Robert’s kindness; he foresaw that when he and his 
great captains were dead an alliance with France, 
England’s bitterest enemy, might prove a way of safety 
for his kingdom. 
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After this success at Byland the Scots crossed the 
Wolds to Beverley, which was saved only by paying 
a heavy ransom. Thence they turned northward, and 
arrived in Scotlani on the 2nd of November. 

A few days aft*r the battle of Byland De Harcla 
advanced to Yor. that he might join the King, but 
he found the aruiy demoralised and its leaders panic- 
stricken and iresolute. Nothing could be done; 
heavy at heart, he ordered his men to retreat and rode 
back to Carlisle. 

Now King Edward had no more faithful or dis- 
tinguished subject than the Ear! of Carlisle. Since 
the battle of Bannockburn he and Sir Thomas de Gray 
alone among the English leade:s ‘had borne themselves 
with honour. Time and again the tides of invasion 
had swept against his great frontier fortress; time 
and again they had been driven back. It was he who 
had saved King Edward from the rebel Earl of Lancaster 
and was now the sole bulwark of his country in the 
north-west of England. But as he rode past blackened 
villages and desolate fields, as he saw mile after mile 
of country, which a few years before had been densely 
peopled, left without an inhabitant, as he noted the 
few inhabitants that remained — gaunt, starving 
wretches, ready to fly to the woods at the first sound 
of a horse’s hoof—he began to ask himself what remedy 
there was for that heart-breaking state of things. Only 
one: let England grant the demands made by the 
King of Scots. But Edward, irresolute about every- 
thing else, was obdurate on this matter. But where 
the sovereign’s resolution was destroying both his country 
and himself, was it not the part of a faithful subject 
to oppose or disregard it ? 
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Reluctantly De Harcla decided that he must set 
aside the appearance of patriotism for the appearance 
of treason if he wished to save his country. On the 
3rd of January, 138238, he had an interview with 
King Robert at Lochmaben, at which he engaged 
to use all his powers to have Bruce acknowledged 
as King of Scotland, while King Robert promised 
that he would found an abbey in Scotland for the 
souls of the slain and pay 40,000 marks to the 
English King. 

Great were the rejoicings on the Border when the 
rumour spread that the cruel strife was over. But 
Edward was enraged at anyone daring to treat with 
the Scots without his consent. On February 25th, as 
the Earl was sitting in the great hall of Carlisle Castle 
dictating letters to his secretaries, his friend Sir Anthony 
de Lucy entered as if to talk on familiar business. “‘ Sir 
Farl,”’ he said, laying his hand on De Harcla’s shoulder, 
‘“you must yield at once, or defend yourself.’ The 
appearanc” of a group of armed men at the door showed 
him that resistance was useless, and he surrendered to 
De Lucy. 

Six days later he was put on trial for high treason in 
the hall of his own castle. Edward himself was there, 
with his bloodshot eyes and debauched face, and at 
his instigation De Harcla was found guilty. When the 
sentence was pronounced the prisoner cried: ‘‘ You 
have divided my body as you please, and I have com- 
mended my soul to God.” Death was the least terrible 
part of his punishment: he was degraded from the 
rank of Earl, his gilded spurs were hacked off to show 
that he was unworthy of the name of knight; then 
he was hanged, beheaded, and quartered. 
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Thus did Edward treat his most faithful servant. 
His crime was that he had dared to make a peace with 
the Scots; three months later Edward agreed to a 
truce with Scotland for thirteen years. But King 
Robert was not yet contented; he had still to make 
his peace with the Pope and be acknowledged by him 
as the sovereign of an independent kingdom. 

On the fifth of January in the year 1324 a group of 
strangers were admitted to the vast papal Palace at 
Avignon that overlooks the brown waters of the Rhone. 
They were led into the presence of Pope John, where 
their leader announced that he was Thomas, Earl of 
Moray, a Scottish knight on his way to the Crusades. 
A curious contrast they must have presented—the 
little deformed Pope with his cunning eyes and dark 
Italian face, and the Scottish soldier with his erect 
bearing, his battle-scarred features, and his frank, open 
gaze. The knight looked like one who preferred a seat 
in the saddle to a seat at the council table, but he was 
to prove a match in diplomacy for even the politic Pope 
John. 

‘““ What brings you here, Sir Earl ?”’ asked the Pope. 

Moray bowed low. “I am under a vow to go to the 
Holy Land, and pray you to give me a safe-conduct.”’ 

“As you, my lord, and your countrymen,” answered 
the Pope, “are at present excommunicate, such a 
crusade would lead to no good. Your petition must 
be refused.” 

“In a short time,” continued the imperturbable 
Scot, ‘‘ ambassadors will come from our sovereign lord, 
King Robert, to treat with you about the reconciliation 
of Scotland to the Church. I pray you to grant them 
a safe-conduct.” 
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The Pope pondered for a time. To grant a safe- 
conduct to ambassadors coming about such a matter 
was to acknowledge that the justice of his former 
attitude was open to dispute. ‘“‘ We cannot grant a 
safe-conduct,”’ he said at last, ‘“‘ but we shall forward 
letters to all the princes and barons through whose 
territories the ambassadors may go, saying that they 
are not to be molested.” 

The Earl thanked him, and continued: “ Our 
sovereign lord, King Robert, having heard that King 
Charles of France proposes shortly to go on a crusade 
to the Holy Land, is ready either to go with King Charles, 
or to lead the crusade himself should King Charles 
abandon his purpose.” 

‘** Since Sir Robert the Bruce, whom you call King 
of Scotland,” answered the Pope, frowning, “is not 
reconciled either with the King of England or with 
Holy Church, such an expedition would be neither 
decent nor expedient.” 

“That reconciliation,’ rejoined the Earl, “‘I desire 
with all my heart, and I pledge myself to work zealously 
for it. But it will be most expedient, if not necessary, 
to give our lord, Sir Robert, the title of king. I know 
that he certainly desires a reconciliation, but I fear 
that if the title of king is not given to him he will do 
as he has done hitherto—send back your letters.” 

The Pope hesitated long, but at last he consented 
to give Bruce the title of king, since the experiences 
of the Cardinal’s envoys bore out Moray’s warning. 
So the Earl departed joyfully, having been refused 
what he did not want, and having been granted a 
demand of the greatest moment—introduced as a chance 
afterthought. 
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Great was the rejoicing in Scotland when the result 
of Moray’s embassy became known, but it rose to greater 
heights a few weeks after when it was announced that 
Queen Elizabeth had borne a son. The young prince 
was called David. In the second half of the year 
negotiations for a final peace were carried on by the 
Bishop of St Andrews and the Earl of Moray, but 
nothing came of them. 

The following year was uneventful, but in 1326 a 
great loss befell Scotland; Sir Walter the Steward, 
the young and brilliant knight who had held Berwick 
against the whole force of England, was stricken with 
a mortal sickness, and died on the 9th of April. King 
Robert himself, strong as he had been, found that at 
fifty-two he was an old man, while whispered rumours 
went about the court after every visit of his physicians. 
It was of the utmost importance, therefore, that the 
affairs of the kingdom should be settled. A Parliament 
was summoned at Cambuskenneth, which contained 
not only barons and knights, but burghers, and it was 
decreed that on the death of King Robert his son 
David should succeed him. Should David die before 
his father, or leave no heir, the crown was to go to 
Robert the Steward, the son of Walter the Steward 
and King Robert’s daughter Marjory. 

About the same time Moray was sent to the court 
of France. King Robert’s treatment of the French 
prisoners at Byland had not been forgotten, and the 
Earl concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the King of France, an alliance that was fated to endure 
for two centuries and a half and to supply France with 
some of her bravest soldiers in the approaching Hundred 
Years War. 


Chapter XVII 


The Last Foray 
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'& J sister the end of 1326 several incidents 
irritated the Scots and brought the two 
countries to the brink of war. Some Scottish 

merchants and scholars, sailing in a Flemish ship to the 

Continent, had put into Scarborough for safety, where 

they were arrested and thrown into prison. Worse 

was the fate of the Pilgrim; it was captured at sea, 
its cargo stolen, and its crew and passengers murdered. 

Complaints were made to the English court; but, 

though redress was promised, the rovers of the Tyne 

and Humber cared nothing for Edward’s half-hearted 
rebukes, and outrage followed outrage. 

But the sands of King Edward’s life were already 
running low ; on the 7th of January 1327 he was deposed. 
He was succeeded by his son, Edward III, a boy of 
little more than fourteen years, who was controlled in 
everything by his mother and her favourite, Roger 
Mortimer, the greatest of the English barons. <A few 
months later, in the dungeons of Berkeley Castle, the 
deposed King came to an end more terrible even than 
his deserts. 


In the beginning of March the truce with Scotland 
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was renewed and negotiations for a permanent peace 
were begun, but Bruce, seeing that the English were 
unwilling to give him the title of king, smarting, more- 
over, under the injuries to which Scottish sailors and 
merchants had been subjected, resolved to teach the 
young ruler a bitter lesson. At Easter he sent his 
defiance to King Edward, telling him that within a 
short time he would enter his country, ravaging and 
burning as he had done before. Edward straightway 
summoned an army to meet him at York in the middle 
of May, and sent for reinforcements to Sir John of 
Hainault, who had treated him kindly when he had 
been an exile on the Continent. The chivalrous Sir 
John responded at once to the appeal, and at the end of 
May arrived at York with a company of five hundred 
knights and squires. Here he was kindly received by 
the King and his mother, and lodgings were assigned 
to his men. 

But from the very beginning things happened amiss 
with King Edward’s enterprise. On Trinity Sunday, 
when he was feasting the nobles of Hainault with rare 
meats and wines, when music sounded through the 
guest-hall of the Priory, and the feet of the fair “ ladies 
and damozels”’ moved as if they would fain have 
danced, a great tumult was heard outside. The knights 
rushed out, to find that a brawl had begun between 
the English archers and the servants of the Hainaulters. 
Nor did the archers stop when the foreign knights 
appeared, they loosed arrows impartially at master 
and man, till a hundred of the Hainaulters got to- 
gether, forced themselves through the press to any of 
their comrades who were hard beset, and finally hacked 
a way to their lodgings on the outskirts of the town. 
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All the time of their stay in England they remained 
in fear of death at the hands of their own allies. 

About the beginning of July the Scottish host crossed 
the Border, headed by Douglas and Moray. The King did 
not lead this last and greatest foray, for he had business 
in Ireland, and his disease was now heavy upon him. 

An accurate description of the Scottish army is to 
be found in the pages of an old French chronicler. 
‘‘These Scottish men,” he says, “ are right hardy, and 
sore travelling in harness and in wars; for when they 
will enter into England within a day and a night, they 
will drive their whole host twenty-four mile, for they 
are all a-horseback, without it be the traundels! and 
laggards of the host, who follow after, afoot. The 
knights and squires are well horsed, and the common 
people and other, on little hackneys and geldings ; 
and they carry with them no carts nor chariots,’ for 
the diversities of the mountains that they must pass 
through in the country of Northumberland. They 
take with them no purveyance of bread nor wine, for 
their usage and soberness is such in time of war that 
they will pass in the journey a great long time with 
flesh half-sodden, without bread, and drink of the 
river water without wine: and they neither care for 
pots nor pans, for they seeth beasts in their own skins. 
They are ever sure to find plenty of beasts in the country 
that they will pass through. Therefore they carry 
with them none other purveyance but their own horse : 
between the saddle and the panel® they truss a broad 
plate of metal, and behind the saddle, they will have a 
little sack full of oatmeal, to the intent that when they 
had eaten of the sodden flesh, then they lay this plate 
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on the fire, and temper a little of the oatmeal: and 
when the plate is hot, they cast of the thin paste thereon, 
and so make a little cake in manner of a cracknel or 
biscuit, and that they eat to comfort withal their 
stomachs. Wherefore it is no great marvel that they 
make greater journeys than other people do.” ! 

Towards the middle of July Edward left York with 
a great host of heavily armed horsemen, light cavalry, 
spearmen, and archers, followed by a long train of 
waggons carrying tents and every thing necessary for 
a prolonged campaign. As yet no news of the Scottish 
invaders had come from the governors of Carlisle and 
Berwick. On the 16th of July, however, the English 
arrived at Durham, and saw, far away in the west, 
dense clouds of smoke. Scouts were sent out, and 
galloped back to announce that a great host of Scots 
had been plundering the country near Stanhope, but 
that they were now in retreat. 

At once the trumpets were sounded, the men were 
ranged in three great divisions, each guarded on the 
flanks by squadrons of heavy cavalry, and the march 
began, over river and moor in the hot July weather. 
All day they marched, all day clouds of smoke rose 
into the clear summer sky, but never did they catch 
sight of a single Scot. At length night came down, 
a night terrible with the glare of burning villages and 
homesteads, and found them in a wood, on the banks 
of a little stream. Here they flung themselves down, 
baffled and weary, and snatched a few hours’ rest. On 
the morrow they had the same experience—a journey 
over mountains and moors, in a country that hardly 
one of them knew, after an enemy that no one had 


1 Froissart, bk. i. ch. xvii. (Lord Berners’ translation). 
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seen. As evening approached, the leaders saw that 
both men and horses were utterly tired out, and ordered 
the army to encamp, while they went apart to hold a 
council of war. 

It was plain that with their great array of carts and 
waggons, they could never hope to overtake the Scots, 
and that the Scots simply wanted to lead them on till 
they were exhausted or caught in a trap, and then 
fall upon them. The only chance of success that the 
English had was to make a rapid march northwards 
and prevent the Scots from crossing the Tyne. The 
leaders therefore decided to copy the example of their 
enemies, and, leaving all their baggage and the bulk 
of their provisions behind them, ride straight over 
the moors till they came to the river. 

At midnight the trumpets sounded, and the weary 
men started to their feet ; a second time the trumpets 
blared, and each soldier buckled on his armour; at 
the third blast each cavalry man mounted his horse 
and rode off to join his own company. But though 
they made all the haste they could the dawn had begun 
to glimmer in the sky before they were well arranged, 
and when the march began it was broad day. All the 
morning, all the long afternoon, they travelled through 
a desolation of mountains and moors, where there was 
neither road nor path, hamlet nor cottage, not even 
the ominous clouds of smoke on the horizon. Some- 
times, indeed, a clamour would be heard in front and 
the rear ranks would rush forward, only to find 
that their comrades were shouting at some of the 
deer, which, far up the hillside, were gazing at the in- 
truders. Sometimes, too, cries of fear told them 
that some of their number had become entangled in 
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a marsh; but the leaders forbade any halt to be 
made. 

About nightfall they reached the banks of the Tyne, 
and began the passage, which they made with difficulty, 
for the stream was rapid and its bed covered with loose ~ 
stones. Although they had achieved their object their 
plight was as bad as ever; for they neither had tents 
nor could they make huts, since they had no axes to 
cut down the trees; they had no food except one loaf 
apiece, and no drink except the brown water of the 
moorland stream. To add to their difficulties, the 
night was dark and starless, so that they could not 
picket their horses, but were forced to sleep with the 
reins in their hands. 

When morning came they looked southward for 
the Scots, but could see no sign of them. And now 
the clouds piled themselves up, the skies grew dark, 
and the rain descended so fast that within a short time 
the river had become a raging torrent, that barred 
their retreat. All day the downpour continued, and 
though they hacked down trees with their swords 
and built rude huts, these could afford little shelter 
from the pitiless rain. To add to their troubles, they 
did not know in the least to what part of the Tyne 
they had come. 

About noon of the third day some country-folk were 
brought into the camp, who said that they were near 
the hamlet of Haydon Bridge, about twenty-five miles 
from Newcastle. Immediately the King _ ordered 
horsemen to ride to the city and tell the straits to 
which the army was reduced. At noon of the fourth 
day the messengers returned with a small stock of 
provisions, and accompanied by some country-folk 
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carrying half-baked bread and thin wine, which they 
sold at six times the proper price. Even then there 
was not nearly enough for every one; many a starving 
man found the food snatched out of his hand by a 
stronger comrade, and brawls were frequent. 

For a whole week they stayed near Haydon Bridge, 
waiting for the Scots who never came; for a whole 
week the rain descended till the harness became rotten 
and disease broke out among the horses. The shivering 
soldiers now began to murmur, and especially to complain 
that some of the barons had deliberately brought them 
into this plight, that they might betray both the King 
and his army. At the end of the week, therefore, the 
King announced that the army would recross the 
river at Haltwhistle, about seven miles upstream, and 
proclaimed that whoever discovered the Scottish 
position would be knighted and receive land of the 
annual value of a hundred pounds. 

Straightway fifteen or sixteen young squires dashed 
through the flooded river and rode off to the south. 
In the morning the army crossed the river, but it was 
so deep that many had to swim and some were drowned. 
For three days they marched southwards, seeing no 
signs of the Scots save the blackened skeletons of 
houses, till on the morning of the fourth day a squire, 
Thomas de Rokeby, spurred up to the army and drew 
rein before the King. 

‘ And it like your grace,” he cried, ‘‘ I have brought 
you perfect tidings of the Scots your enemies; they 
are within three miles of you, lodged on a hill near 
Stanhope, and there they have been all these eight 
days, and they knew no more of you than you did of 
them, Sire, what I tell you is truth, for I approached 
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so near to them that I was taken prisoner and brought 
before the lords of their host. There I told them of 
you, and how you were seeking for them to do battle, 
and when I told them that a hundred pounds of rent 
had been promised to him that first brought tidings 
to you, they set me free, and made me promise that I 
should not rest till I had given you this news, for they 
said that they had as great a desire to fight with you 
as you had to fight with them.” 

As soon as the King heard this news he went to a 
little ruined abbey, where mass was sung; then De 
Rokeby was brought before him and knighted with 
the King’s own hands. The trumpets blew, the soldiers 
leaped to their horses, and the long cavalcade wound 
along the valley, following the new-made knight. 

Meantime all was bustle in the camp of the Scots, 
which was pitched on a hill about a quarter of a mile 
from the northern bank of the Wear. Soon after De 
Rokeby had been released Douglas mounted his horse 
and galloped off to look for signs of the enemy’s approach. 
He came to a height and looked down to the plain. 
Below he saw a mass of glittering spears and helmets, 
with the crimson banner of England floating overhead ; 
it was followed by another and another, till he counted 
sever in all. No time must be lost; he spurred back 
to the army, and saw the Ear! riding to meet him. 

‘“* Have you seen the English host ?”’ shouted Moray. 

“* Yes, indeed !”’ replied Sir James. 

‘** What are their numbers ? ” 

“*Many men.” 

‘* We shall fight with them,” cried the Earl, ‘‘ though 
they were even more than they are.” 

“Sir, I praise God,” said the cautious Douglas, 
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“that we have a captain who dares to undertake such 
a great venture; but by St Bride, it shall not be so if 
my counsel is followed, for we will not fight at all unless 
our foes are at a disadvantage. If our foes outnumber 
us three to one it cannot be dishonourable to do this.” 

Moray was overruled by his older comrade, and 
arranged his men in three divisions, two of them on 
the brow of the hill and one in the rear. It was with 
impatience, however, that he saw the long English 
lines wheel round the base of the hill and plash through 
the Wear to the level ground on the southern bank. 
So the Scots lay on the hill, and watched the glittering 
pageant on the other side; they saw the men-at-arms 
dismount and the whole host arrange itself into three 
divisions; they saw the young King riding up and 
down the lines, or pausing to knight a kneeling squire ; 
they saw horsemen dash across the stream, shout 
defiance, and dash back again. Finally they saw a 
great body of infantry detach itself from the army and 
march across the river. It was a company of archers, 
who had been encouraged to drink deep at the wine 
and ordered to harass the Scots that they might be 
tempted to offer battle in the plain. 

Immediately Douglas collected a body of well-armed 
horsemen and ordered them to take up their position 
in a place where the English could not see them, 
whence they were to dash as soon as he gave the 
signal. 

The archers gained the northern bank in safety, but 
could see no one save a solitary horseman, clad in a 
long cloak, who galloped close up to them, shouted a 
few words of scorn and rode off again, followed by a 
shower of arrows. Again he galloped up, again he 
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rode off, with arrows whistling about his ears and the 
archers hard at his heels. He did not seem to be in 
the least afraid, but ever and again looked round 
calmly, and smiled contemptuously at the shouts of 
drunken fury. Once the wind blew open his cloak, 
and showed a triangular shield, painted with three 
silver stars. Straightway an English squire clapped 
spurs to his horse, and galloped along the broken ranks 
of the archers, shouting wildly: ‘‘ You know not who 
is leading you this dance! It is Douglas, who will 
let you see some of his trickery !” 

At the name of ‘‘ Douglas ” the boldest was affrighted 
and began to draw back. The horseman halted and 
shouted ‘‘ Douglas!’’ Almost at once the Scottish 
cavalry burst from their ambush and swept down upon 
the helpless archers, whom they drove in confusion 
across the river. 

When the English leaders saw the broken band of 
archers return and the Scots cavalry ride back to the 
hill they were perplexed ; for, though there was a strip 
of level ground on the opposite bank, it was commanded 
by the Scottish position, and it was not large enough 
for the whole army. They could think of nothing 
better than sending heralds to the Scottish leaders, 
to see if they could accomplish what the archers 
had not done. The heralds crossed the river, and 
were led to the tent where sat King Robert’s captains— 
Moray, Douglas, and his brother Archibald, Sir James 
Stewart, and Donald of Mar. 

‘* What is your mission, sirs?” said Moray, as he 
beheld the tabards of crimson and gold. 

‘‘Our master, Edward of England, bids us declare 
that if you will pass the river to fight with his army 
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in the open field he will withdraw his army from the 
river and give you room to arrange your forces, either 
to-day or to-morrow as you choose. Else let them 
do likewise and they will come over to you.” 

The Scottish knights whispered together for a little ; 
then the Earl of Moray answered: “Sirs, we shall 
do neither the one nor the other. Your King and his 
lords see well how we are here in his realm, and have 
burned and wasted the country as we have passed 
through. If they are displeased therewith let them 
amend it when they will, for here we will abide as long 
as it shall please us.”’ 

When this proud answer was taken to the English 
King he ordered his army not to lay down their arms 
or leave their standards, but to pass the night where 
they stood. A hard bed many of them had on the 
stones beside the river, and ever and again the camp 
was disturbed by the whinnying of the hungry horses 
wandering about untethered. On the hill opposite 
great fires blazed all night, and a little before dawn 
the whole army was startled by a hideous din, which 
*““seemed properly,” as the French chronicler says, 
“that all the devils of hell had come there to strangle 
them and carry them off.” But it was only a morning 
salutation from the Scots, who were blowing their 
horns and shouting with all their might. 

The next day, the Ist of August, was passed in 
desultory skirmishing, in which neither side gained the 
advantage. At night, as before, the great fires pre- 
vented any chance of a surprise attack, and the shouts 
and noise of horns drove sleep from the English camp. 
But Douglas did not know that at nightfall a large 
body of English horse had crossed the river some 
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distance away and taken up their position behind the 
hill on which the Scots were posted. 

In the morning the trumpets sounded from the 
English camp and the whole host moved forward as 
if to cross the stream and do battle on the other side. 
The Scots formed up rapidly and moved down from 
the height to defend the passage of the river. At 
that moment a scout, his horse flecked with foam, 
rode up to Douglas and told him that a body of the 
English were in his rear. Immediately Douglas galloped 
to the front and ordered each man to turn about without 
changing his place in the ranks. The order was obeyed 
without the least confusion ; the Scots marched steadily 
back to their former position and faced the English 
once more. 

When the English saw them retreat they raised a 
ery: “They have fled.” But Sir John of Hainault 
knew better. “‘ That fleeing is a right disguise,” he 
said. ‘‘I see their heavily armed men and standard- 
bearers in the rear: if we attack them they will simply 
turn round again and be ready for the fight. This 
retreat means that they have discovered our ambush 
and are going back to their stronghold. I tell you, 
these folk are well led, and their captain is worthy 
to govern the empire of Rome.”’ 

His warning was taken to heart by the other leaders ; 
the soldiers were ordered to retire to the camp, where 
they were joined soon after by the horsemen who had 
been placed in ambush. But the English were not 
altogether dejected; for they knew that though the 
Seots had captured great herds of cattle they had no 
bread, salt, or wine, and their oatmeal was fast dis- 
appearing. They were aware, too, that, while they could 
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not get at the Scots, the Scots could not get away from 
them; for to the north of the Wear lay a great stretch 
of marshy country. They therefore resolved not to 
face a battle, but to wait till hunger made the enemy 
surrender or forsake their stronghold. 

On the fourth night the fires blazed as before on the 
height, but when morning came the English stared 
across the river in wonder, for not a Scot was to be 
seen on the other side. Scouts were sent out, who 
returned about noon with the news that the Scots 
had removed three miles along the river to Stanhope 
Park, a wooded height on the brink of the Wear. 
Orders were at once given for the tents to be struck, 
and the host marched along the river-bank till they 
came in sight of the Scots, and encamped on another 
hill directly opposite. 

For about a week the two armies lay opposite each 
other. Defiances were exchanged by the heralds, and 
several times a day the more adventurous knights 
would break spears against each other, but no general 
engagement took place. One night, however, Douglas 
gathered a body of horsemen, half of them armed with 
lances and half with swords, and, crossing the river 
far from either army, he rode softly towards the rear 
of the English camp. As Douglas had expected, no 
watches were kept on this side, but here and there 
they saw the glow of a camp-fire and the black figures 
of the soldiers throwing on wood. At one to which 
they drew near they observed a man turn to his drowsy 
comrade and say: ‘I know not what may betide us 
here; but a right great terror takes hold of me; I am 
sore afraid of the Black Douglas.” ‘‘ Perfay, you shall 
have good cause, if I can help it!’ muttered Douglas ; 
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then, drawing his sword, he shouted aloud: ‘‘ Douglas ! 
Douglas! You shall all die, thievish lords of England ! ”’ 

With that he galloped through the camp, his swords- 
men cutting the ropes of the tents and the spearmen 
stabbing the half-awakened soldiers. No resistance 
was made, though they could hear a roar of astonish- 
ment and anger swelling behind them. They rode 
right up to the King’s tent, cut two or three of the 
tent-ropes, and would have seized Edward himself 
had not the chaplain and some of the guard sallied out 
and saved their master at the cost of their own lives. 

Now from every side came the blast of trumpets, 
the clang of weapons, and the hoarse voices of the 
leaders. The Scots had stayed long enough; Douglas 
put his horn to his lips and rallied his men; then, 
placing himself in the rear, he bade them cut their 
way back to the river. The whole camp was aroused 
now. Time and again the Scots had to hurl themselves 
on overwhelming masses of the enemy, time and again 
a Scottish horseman crashed to the ground, time and 
again Douglas had to rush into the mélée and rescue 
one of his followers who was hard beset. 

At last the river was reached, and the Scots dashed 
through in safety. But when they reached the other 
side and counted their numbers they found that their 
leader was missing. One or two of them had seen 
him in the rear, defending the passage to the ford, but 
where he now was none could tell. They had deter- 
mined to go in search of him when they heard the 
blast of a horn and saw a solitary horseman ride across 
the ford. Well they knew who it was; with a shout 
of joy they galloped up to him and asked him why 
he had delayed. § 
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‘A churl met me,” he answered, “ and so belaboured 
me with a club that, had not fortune helped me, I 
had been in great peril.” 

They rode back to the camp, where they found all 
their comrades under arms, ready to assist them had 
it been necessary. At once the Earl of Moray rode 
out and asked Douglas how he had fared. 

‘¢ Sir,” answered Douglas, ‘‘ we have drawn blood.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said the Earl, ‘“‘ if we had all gone there we 
would have discomfited every one of them.” 

“It might have fortuned well,” replied the more 
cautious comrade, “but indeed we were enough to 
take the risk of the venture. Had our little band been 
discomfited it would have perturbed the whole army. 
What then would have been our fate if the whole army 
had been routed ?” 

The Earl paused for a moment. ‘Since we may 
not get the better of them by stratagem, let us assail 
them in open battle.” 

“By St Bride!” exclaimed Douglas, “it would 
be great folly to fight with an army that is growing 
stronger every day. We are in the heart of their 
country, no reinforcements can come to us, for the 
river is in front and behind are bogs and mountains, = 
nor can we any longer venture far from the camp in 
search of food. Let us deal with our foes as I heard 
that a fox did with a fisherman.” 

“What did the fox do?” asked Moray. 

“Once upon a time,” began Douglas, ‘‘ a fisherman 
built a little hut beside a river that he might be able 
to attend to his nets. Within it he had a bed, and a 
little fire; there was but one door. One night he 
went out to see his nets, leaving the door open. He 
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stayed for some time, and as he was returning he saw 
by the light of the fire that a fox had stolen into the 
hut and was gnawing at a salmon. He entered softly, 
drew a sword, and, blocking the doorway, shouted to 
the intruder: ‘Traitor, you must go out this way.’ 
The fox was terrified, for he could see no way of 
escape save by the door. Suddenly he seized a mantle 
that was lying upon the bed and dragged it in his teeth 
to the fire. When the man saw his mantle burning 
he rushed forward to save it ; while the fox, seeing the 
path clear, flew out at the door and escaped without 
a scratch.” 

He paused for a few moments and looked at the Earl. 
** We are the fox, the English are the fisherman,” he 
continued. “‘ They have hemmed us in between the 
river and the marshes and think we cannot get away 
unless we cross the river and break through their lines. 
But it shall not be as they think; I have discovered 
a path across the marshes, and, though it is somewhat 
wet, if you do as I say we shall not lose a single page.” 

For the rest of that night the English lay in their 
armour, with their weapons beside them, dreading 
another attack. Next day a Scottish knight was 
captured and brought before the English leaders, who 
threatened him with death if he would not reveal the 
plans of his comrades. The knight hesitated, but at 
length declared that orders had been given for every 
man to arm himself that night and be ready to follow 
Douglas at a moment’s notice. More than this the 
prisoner refused to say. 

The English leaders were certain that a midnight 
attack was intended, and ordered their men to form up 
in three divisions and remain all night under arms. 
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Fires were lighted all round the camp so that the Scots 
would be seen if they attempted to approach. Soon 
after nightfall these were answered by fires from the 
opposite height, greater than any that the Scots had 
hitherto made, and the blare of trumpets made every 
Englishman grasp his arms. 

But no attack followed either then or later, though 
the fires burned merrily all night, and time and again 
the silence was shattered by the blare of trumpets. 
Morning came, and a party of English scouts crossed 
the river and rode cautiously towards the hill. To 
their surprise they were not molested, nor did there 
seem to be any movement among the trees that 
crowned the height. They advanced a little further, 
when they saw a suspicious movement among a clump 
of bushes, and, dashing forward, dragged out two 
Scottish trumpeters. 

The prisoners did not seem at all cast down. ‘“‘ What 
do you watch here ?”’ said one. ‘‘ You are only losing 
your time. The Scots left before midnight, and are now 
three or four miles on their way. They left us behind 
that we should show this to you.” 

When this news was brought to the English leaders 
they thought at first that it was another trick on the 
part of Douglas, and bade the soldiers keep their ranks, 
while another party of scouts was sent across to discover 
the truth of the story. They rode right to the top of 
the hill, and found within the clearing the carcases of 
five hundred cattle, slain because the Seots could not 
drive them away, four hundred cauldrons made of 
ox-hide, full of water and raw meat, a thousand spits 
with meat upoa them, and more than five thousand 
old shoes made of raw hide, with the hair still on them. 
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In the midst of this disarray they discovered five 
prisoners, some of them with broken legs, bound to 
trees. | 

The scouts returned with the bitter news tu the King, 
who burst into tears when he heard how he had been 
outwitted. To pursue the Scots with their broken 
and discontented army would have been folly, so the 
tents were struck and they marched to York, where in 
the middle of August the great army was disbanded. 

Meantime the Scots had crossed the marsh with the 
loss of only a few baggage animals, and held forward 
with all haste towards the Borders. Before them rode 
a company of scouts. On they galloped over the moor, 
till a cloud of dust to the north made them advance 
more cautiously. Their suspicions were just; it was 
a host of about five thousand men bearing straight 
upon them, with drawn swords and levelled spears. 
For a moment they were seized with panic, for the 
rest of the army was far away, but they had prepared 
to charge, when a shout from the strangers made them 
rein in their horses. The voices were Scots. 

A few moments made everything clear; the strange 
army was a relief expedition which King Robert had 
sent forward when he returned to Scotland and heard 
no news of Moray and Douglas. Loud were the cheers 
that rose when the two armies met, long did the hungry 
soldiers sit that night over the food and wine which 
their comrades had brought from Scotland, and many 
were the cries of wonder and praise as the tale of the 
eventful days in Weardale was repeated. 

They soon reached the Borders, where they were 
received by the war-worn King himself, who had grown 
anxious about their long delay. Now that they were 
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safe he divided his army into three parts, one of which 
he sent to Durham, and a second, under Douglas and 
Moray, to Percy’s castle of Alnwick, while with a third 
he overran Northumberland, spoiling the ten times 
despoiled country and hunting in its forests as if it 
were his own estate. Neither Alnwick nor Norham 
fell, however, though there were many skirmishes and 
much breaking of spears, and the arrival of ambas- 
sadors from King Edward to treat about a lasting 
peace brought the hostilities to an end. 


Chapter XIX 


The Final Victory 
[1327-1328] 


= | “ chief proposal made by the ambassadors 

was that a marriage should be arranged 

between Edward’s sister, Johanna, and King 
Robert’s son, Prince David. Before the end of the 
year the preliminary articles were drawn up, and 
Edward summoned a Parliament to meet him at 
York in February 1328. But before that Parliament 
assembled something happened that was to affect the 
history of England, France and Scotland for more than 
a hundred years—Charles IV of France died, without 
leaving any son or brother to succeed him. Now 
Edward was Charles’s nephew, and therefore was held 
by his advisers to have the strongest claim to the 
throne of France. But if ever he were to enforce his 
claim and carry war into France it would be necessary 
to remove the menace of invasion from the North. 

The negotiations, therefore, went on smoothly. In 
presence of the Parliament that met at York Edward 
renounced his claim to be overlord of Scotland, and 
dispatched five commissioners to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, which was then sitting at Edinburgh. On the 
17th of March a treaty was drawn up by King Robert 


and the commissioners, and seven weeks later, on the 
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4th of May, it was ratified by King Edward at the 
Parliament in Northampton. 

The main provisions of this Treaty of Northampton 
were that a perpetual peace was to be established 
between the two countries, that King Robert was to 
pay 80,000 marks as compensation for his raids into 
England, that Edward was to use his influence at 
Avignon to bring about a reconciliation between King 
Robert and the Pope, that Prince David and Princess 
Johanna were to be married, and, finally, that if either 
country broke the treaty two thousand pounds of 
silver were to be paid to the Pope. 

Great was the rejoicing in the two countries, especially 
in the wasted Borderlands, when the peace was pro- 
claimed. Ships were at once dispatched from Scotland 
to the Continent to procure everything necessary for 
the royal wedding, and returned bearing bales of cloth, 
furs of every kind, linen and towels, besides a great 
quantity of dried fruits, to say nothing of spikenard, 
saffron, ginger, rice, sugar, pepper, mace—in fact, all 
the spices and dainties that the age could think of. 

Early in July Prince David, a boy of little more 
than four, set out from the palace of Cardross, escorted 
by Moray, Douglas, and all the chivalry of Scotland 
save her greatest knight, for King Robert’s sickness 
was growing more grievous every day. Silken banners 
waved overhead, richly broidered garments and costly 
furs took the place of stained leather and rusty steel, 
and the sun glittered on many an ornament of silver 
and gold as the gay cavalcade made its way to 
Berwick. Under the grey walls of the grim old town, 
where some of the company had seen their comrades 
give up their lives, they were joined by another squadron, 
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even more resplendent than their own. At the head 
rode the Queen-Mother and Mortimer, while close 
behind them followed a glittering crowd of knights 
and barons, with many of whom Douglas and Moray 
had aforetime held deadly strife. 

The young Princess, seven years old, was handed 
over to Moray and Douglas, and on the 18th of July 
the marriage took place. It must have been strange 
to see these knights, who but a few months before were 
deadly enemies, kneeling side by side in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, or sitting together at the banquet- 
ing table. What did they talk about, these grim old 
warriors ? Of one thing we may be sure: men like 
Sir Thomas de Gray, men like Douglas and Moray, 
honoured a chivalrous foe only less than a chivalrous 
friend, and would be loud in their praises of the knightly 
deeds accomplished by their former enemies. 

So many a flagon was emptied to the health of the 
young bride and bridegroom, and the dancers wound 
in and out in glittering maze to the music sounding 
from the minstrels’ gallery, while the lonely King sat 
in his deserted palace of Cardross, “revolving many 
memories.” The royal marriage which the great 
Edward had so fervently desired had at length taken 
place, but how many changes had there been in the 
interval ! 

For twenty years Edward had lain behind the high 
altar at Westminster; his son, after staining the fair 
name that his father had left, now slept in a dishonour- 
able grave ; King Robert himself was no longer the daunt- 
less paladin whom no exertion could tire, the peerless 
swordsman whom no odds could overmatch, but an 
old man, worn out with sickness. 
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What disease was it that could beat down that 
tremendous strength, and leave him at the age of fifty- 
four, a wreck of the man who had cleft the skull of 
De Bohun at a stroke? It was that most dreaded of 
diseases—leprosy. Many a journey had he made to 
Perth, to a skilled physician who lived there, but at 
every visit the face of Master Mavinus grew more grave, 
and he shook his head solemnly. 

But it was not to be expected that one who had 
faced death hundreds of times on the battlefield would 
be afraid of it when he saw it come in another guise, 
or that the men for whose liberty he had squandered his 
strength would shrink from him as from an ordinary 
leper. For it was only too true that had he never 
spent these long months on the shelterless moorlands, 
starving, beat upon with rain or snow, his couch the 
soaking heather in some hollow of the mountains, the 
disease would never have attacked him. 

He had other sorrows too; about the time when the 
first negotiations for peace were being made, in November 
1327, his wife died. But through disease and sorrow 
the consciousness that his work was accomplished 
must have kept him tranquil and cheerful. 

In 1326 he took up his abode at Cardross, on the 
northern bank of the Firth of Clyde, and old account- 
books which have survived help us to picture his life 
there. Let us try to imagine that six centuries have 
rolled back and that we are standing in the quiet gardens 
that surround the palace of Cardross. Behind, in the 
distance, rise the blue mountains of Argyle, where the 
King had so often wandered in peril of his life ; in front 
flow the sparkling waters of the Clyde. The palace 
itself is little more than an ordinary manor-house, with 
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walls of grey stone and narrow windows; indeed, at 
the present moment the clink of mallets tells us that 
the masons are busy building an additional room. 

But who are these three men walking slowly along 
the terrace in front of the house ? In one, by his great 
stature and breadth of shoulders, as well as by his 
dark complexion, we can easily recognize Sir James 
Douglas, though now his black hair is tinged with 
grey. The other, whose eye wanders about restlessly, 
and who every few moments bursts into song or a fit 
of causeless laughter, is obviously Patrick the Fool. 
Two men were required to bring him from England, 
and doubtless they thought that the eighteenpence 
they received as payment did little to make up for 
their trouble. 

The third has once been a man of great strength, 
but his flesh is shrunken and white, his robes hang 
loosely upon him, and from the way in which he carries 
himself one could hardly tell that he is over six feet 
high. Only by the high cheek bones and piercing blue 
eyes can one recognize the warrior king of olden days. 

But as he moves along slowly, leaning on the arm 
of Douglas, listening to the rustle of the trees or the 
babble of Patrick, he does not seem unhappy. They 
take their way along alleys overhung with apples and 
pears, where Nicholas and Gilbert, the gardeners, 
start to their feet as they see the King approach and 
flush with pleasure as he speaks to them in the homely 
Scottish tongue. 

Now the sound of screaming warns them that they 
are near the house for the falcons. Gilisius, the hunts- 
man, comes forward, and explains that the house has 
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been repaired and roofed and a hedge put round it, 
all for a cost of two shillings. 

Along they go by moss-grown walls till they come 
to the gates of the park, which Gilfolan, the keeper, 
has just swung open to admit a party of fishermen, 
who trudge through, laden with salmon, haddocks, 
eels, and lampreys for the royal table. In their rear 
sidles a man dressed in ragged garments, who is about 
to enter when the keeper clashes the gate in his face. 
But the King has observed the incident, and orders 
the man to be admitted. He comes forward and, 
bowing to the ground, says that he is a merchant of 
Ireland who has lost all his wealth. The King looks 
him between the eyes, asks him a few curt questions, 
and then, being satisfied by his hollow cheeks that he 
is no impostor, opens his purse and sends the one-time 
merchant away rejoicing. 

But Douglas has observed that the King seems 
tired, so he leads him to a _ stone seat, where 
they bask in the sun for some time, telling old tales, 
till a breath of colder air makes them rise and seek 
the house. 

As they are about to enter, a fierce roar comes from 
an enclosure behind the house, and the King remembers 
that he has not yet visited his pet lion. He makes his 
way slowly to the little stone hut, where he is saluted 
by John, the keeper. For a long time he watches 
the tawny monster, with its glaring green eyes and 
lashing tail, striding up and down the dark confines 
of its prison, and every now and then uttering a roar 
of anger. As he gazes, Douglas notes that his face 
becomes pensive; he is comparing his own lot with 
that of the captive forest king, and lamenting that 
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age and disease are more potent than iron bars in 
curbing the strength of the mightiest. 

Douglas utters a few words, and the King is his old 
cheerful self once more. At supper they are joined by 
Moray, who is now in charge of the King’s great ship. 
They plan that if the wind is suitable on the morrow 
they will sail down the Firth of Clyde, past Bute and 
the Cumbraes, till they come in sight of the purple 
heights of Arran—Arran that was their refuge in that 
black spring of 1307. 

In such a manner did the days pass, but, though 
the King was able to move about, everyone could 
see that his malady was gaining ground. He himself 
had long abandoned all hope, and towards the close of 
1328 gave orders that a costly marble tomb was to be 
made in Paris to cover his remains. Gifts were made 
to many of the churches, especially to the abbey church 
of Melrose, and the Bishops of Brechin and Moray were 
dispatched to Avignon, to see if at the eleventh hour 
the Pope would consent to receive King Robert within 
the Christian Church. For now that death was near 
at hand the King’s memory often went back to that 
day of blood in the church at Dumfries, when the dead 
body of Comyn lay behind the altar. If only he could 
feel that his sin was blotted out he would die in peace. 


Chapter XX 


The Heart of Bruce 
[13829-1330] 


OW in the early spring of 1329, before the 
N snows had melted from the side of Ben 

Lomond, a desire came into the heart of the 
dying King to look once more on the hills where he 
had wandered, twenty-two years before. With his friend 
Sir James and a small company he journeyed through 
Carrick and the moors of Galloway, pausing often to 
point out some place from which he had never thought 
to escape with his life. Here rose the hill of Craigen- 
callie; in that deep ravine lay Loch Trool; beyond 
that moor was the ford which he had held against two 
hundred men; further down this stream he had been 
almost betrayed by the bloodhound. A flush came 
into his withered cheeks as he thought of these brave 
old days, and often he would smile as he told how 
he had outwitted his enemies. He told, for example, 
how once he was fleeing for his life when he came to 
a stretch of water, too deep to ford and too broad to 
swim. He went along the shore till he came to a ferry, 
where he prayed the two ferrymen to take him across. 
They consented, and pushed off, but when they were 
half-way over one of them asked if he had any news 
of Robert the Bruce. 
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‘**T have none,” he answered. ‘‘ What concern have 
you with him ?” 

** We want to kill him,” replied the boatmen; “he 
has murdered our lord, John Comyn.” 

The voyage was finished in silence ; the King sprang 
to land and the boatmen bent over their oars. ‘‘ Had 
you not ferried me over,” he cried, pausing a moment 
before he plunged into the forest, ‘‘ you would have 
had your wish ; as it is, you have helped me to escape.” 

With such tales they cheered the journey; but 
after the first few days the King’s strength, stimulated 
for a little by the change of scene and the memory of 
these adventurous days, began to flag, and when they 
reached Glenluce at the end of March Douglas saw 
“that there was no way with him but death.” The 
horses were turned about, and they hastened back 
to Cardross, where they were greeted with the news 
that the last mission to Avignon had been successful, 
and that the King and his countrymen were no longer 
shut out from the Christian Church. 

What followed is best told in the noble words of the 
chronicler Froissart : 

‘* When he felt that his end drew near, he sent for 
such barons and lords of his realm as he trusted best, 
and showed them, how there was no remedy with him, 
but he must needs leave this transitory life: com- 
manding them on the faith and troth that they owed 
him, truly to keep the realm, and aid the young Prince 
David his son... . 

‘‘ Then he called to him the gentle knight Sir James 
Douglas and said before all the lords: * Sir James, my 
dear friend, ye know well that I have had much ado 
in my days, to uphold and sustain the right of this 
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realm, and when I had most ado, I made a solemn 
vow, the which’as yet I have not accomplished, whereof 
I am right sorry: the which was, if I might achieve and 
make an end of all my wars, so that I might once have 
brought this realm in rest and peace, then I promised 
in my mind to have gone and warred on Christ’s enemies, 
adversaries to our holy Christian faith. To this purpose 
mine heart hath ever intended, but our Lord would 
not consent thereto; for I have had so much ado in © 
my days, and now in my last enterprise I have taken — 
such a malady that I cannot escape. ae 

‘““* And since it is so that my body cannot go, nor 
achieve that my heart desireth, I will send the heart — 3 
instead of the body, to accomplish mine avow, and 
because I know not in all my realm no knight more _ 
valiant than ye be, nor of body so well furnished to ~ 
accomplish mine avow instead of myself; therefore 
I require you, mine own dear especial friend, that ye © 
will take on you this voyage, for the love of me, and 
to acquit my soul against my Lord God; for I trust 
so much in your nobleness and truth, that and? ye will 
take on you, I doubt not but that ye shall achieve it, 
and then shall I die in more ease and quiet, so that 
it be done in such manner as I shall declare unto you. 

“* T will, that as soon as I am trepassed out of this 
world, that ye take my heart out of my body, and 
embalm it, and take of my treasure, as ye shall think 
sufficient for that enterprise, both for yourself, and such 
company as ye will take with you, and present my 
heart to the Holy Sepulchre, where as our Lord lay, 
seeing my body may not come there; and take with 
you such company and purveyance, as shall be apper- 
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taining to your estate. And wheresoever ye come, 
let it be known, how ye carry with you the heart of 
King Robert of Scotland, at his instance and desire, 
to be presented at the Holy Sepulchre.’ 

“Then all the lords that heard these words wept 
for pity. And when this knight, Sir James Douglas, 
might speak for weeping, he said: ‘Ah! gentle and 
noble King! a hundred times I thank your grace of 
the great honour that ye do to me, since of so noble 
and great treasure ye give me in charge: and, Sire, 


_ I shall do with a glad heart all that ye have commanded 
me, to the best of my true power; howbeit, I am not 
__ worthy nor sufficient to achieve such a noble enterprise.’ 


** Then the King said, ‘Ah! gentle knight! I thank 
you, so that ye will promise to do it.’ 

** * Sire,’ said the knight, ‘I shall do it undoubtedly, 
by the faith that I owe to God and to the order of 
knighthood.’ 

*** Then I thank you,’ said the King, ‘ for now I die 
in more ease of my mind, since that I know that the 
most worthy and sufficient knight of my realm shall 
achieve for me the which I could never attain unto.’ ”’} 

After this the King’s disease increased. At the 
beginning of June every one could see that he had 
but a few more days to live, and on the seventh of the 
month, after having been shriven and housled, he 
died. Great was the wail that arose from the palace 
when the news was told, a wail that was repeated over 
the length and breadth of Scotland. Battle-scarred 
knights who had seen their own brothers fall beside 
them in battle and had not shed a tear wept bitterly 
and rent their garments. His soldiers tore their hair, 
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and beat their breasts with their clenched hands. Even 
those who had never seen him mourned that the man 
who had been “all their defence, and all their comfort, 
their wit and all their governing,” would no longer 
sit at the council-board or ride forth at the head of his 
armies. Now that he was dead they were able to see 
that though spearman, archer, and knight had all 
played their part in the struggle for liberty, his was 
the brain that planned and the spirit that inspired. 

What Moray and his “own dear especial friend” 
Sir James suffered in these dark days is better not 
dwelt upon. For twenty years they had fought by 
his side in battle, had listened to his most secret counsels, 
and had shared his defeats and triumphs. Only they 
could know how heavy was the loss that Scotland had 
sustained, and with their regrets for the past must 
have mingled fears for the future. 

Douglas prepared to carry out the King’s commands. 
Before his body was enclosed in its leaden coffin the 
breastbone was sawn asunder arid the heart taken out. 
By Douglas’s orders it was enclosed in an enamelled 
casket of silver, which, when the time came, he purposed 
to hang from his neck. 

A few days afterwards a mournful procession might 
have been seen moving slowly by the southern shore 
of Loch Lomond and along the valley of the Forth. 
In the middle was a gilded hearse, surmounted by 
a shield, a sword, and a royal crown; immediately 
behind, between Moray and Douglas, rode young King 
David. Many a knight was there, in robes of sad- 
coloured fur, many of the royal servants, in garments 
of lawn or crape. On went the dead King and his 
escort, through weeping villages, past churches where 
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the bell tolled slowly and the solemn chant of the priests 
resounded, till the towers of Stirling came in sight. 

And now the hearts of the older knights began to 
beat wildly, and they did not dare to look each other 
in the face, for there, but a little way to the south, 
lay the field of Bannockburn, the scene of King Robert’s 
greatest triumph. It all came back to them again— 
the figure of the King riding before the lines on his 
palfrey, the onrush of De Bohun, and the crashing 
blow that laid him on the plain; the ringing contest 
of the morrow, and the shouts that at the close of the 
day greeted the deliverer of Scotland. 

The Forth was crossed, and they held westward 
till they saw the grey walls of Dunfermline. Here 
they were met by the Abbot and many a Bishop and 
priest, and to the wail of the penitential psalms the 
procession advanced through the silent streets to 
the Abbey. 

Next day the body was borne between the ponderous 
pillars of the nave into the choir of the Abbey Church 
and placed under a chapel of gilded timber. Great 
candles burned round the bier where King Robert lay, 
covered with cloth of gold; the light fell through 
painted windows upon the gorgeous garments of abbot 
and bishop: but the kneeling multitude had no mind 
for these pomps; their thoughts were with the King. 
The voice of the priest rang out, speaking ‘‘ comfortable 
words”; the chant rose and fell; the awful words 
of the Dies Irae sounded through the ponderous arches. 
The rattle of earth was heard; for a moment there 
was silence, followed by a universal wail. 


In the spring of the following year Douglas sailed 
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from Scotland, where Moray was now acting as Regent, 
and steered for the port of Sluys, in Flanders. Here 
he waited for twelve days to find out if there was any 
prince who intended to go to Jerusalem, and during 
all that time he never left the ship. News of his arrival 
and of his strange mission soon spread through Flanders, 
making many come to see the famous knight and the 
casket which he ever wore round his neck. All his 
guests he treated in princely fashion, as if he had been 
the King of Scotland himself; trumpets and clarions 
sounded from the ship; he had eight knights in his 
company, twenty-six young squires waited upon him, 
and all the dishes which he used were of silver or gold. 

When the twelve days had passed he heard that 
Alphonso, the King of Castile and Leon, was warring 
against the Moors of Granada and their allies from 
Africa. He accordingly set sail and landed at Seville, 
where he received a warm welcome from the Spanish 
King. Here, as at Sluys, many knights flocked to gaze 
on the warrior whose fame had spread throughout 
Christendom, and not the least eager were those 
Englishmen who had come to Spain to do battle with 
the heathen. 

One knight there was who had gained renown above 
his fellows, for his face was broken and searred with 
the marks of many a fierce battle. He had long desired 
to see Douglas, but when he was brought before him 
and saw not the slightest scratch on his face he was 
astounded. “Truly it is a great wonder,” he cried, 
“that a knight who is so worthy and so honoured for 
his valour should not show a single scar on his face.” 

“God be praised,” answered Douglas quietly, ‘I 
have always had hands to guard my head.” 
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He of the broken face was silent, and his comrades 
smiled at the quiet rebuke. 

But Douglas was not fated to remain long ‘“‘ among 
new men, strange faces, other minds.” On the 25th 
of August the King of Spain took the field against the 
Moors ; in the van of his army rode Douglas and his 
little band of Scotsmen. Now the two armies were 
drawn up facing each other, and the Scots gazed with 
astonishment on the strange equipment and swarthy 
features of their heathen foes. For a long time the 
Imes were motionless; then the Spaniards began to 
advance slowly, that they might take up a more 
advantageous position. But Douglas, who ever 
“thought rather to be with the foremost than the 
hindmost,” believed that the Spaniards intended to 
attack their foes at once, and shouting ‘“ Douglas! 
Douglas !”’ dashed into the midst of the Moorish horse- 
men. His own men followed him, but the Spaniards 
stood still. 

Down he swept upon the Moorish lines, sending one 
swarthy warrior after another with a crash to the 
ground, till the Moors began to retreat. Again he 
shouted his battle-cry, and galloped in pursuit. But 
the retreat was only a trick to draw him further from 
his allies; the horsemen returned, and Douglas with 
his few remaining companions was hemmed in by a 
ring of scimitars and fierce, exultant faces. Still his 
great sword flashed about his head, still his comrades 
laid about them with unwearying strength, till they 
had cloven a path through the thickest press of the 
battle and were once more within reach of the Spanish 
army. 

But as he was on the point of riding back to his 
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allies he heard a cry behind him and saw Sir William 
Sinclair struggling for his life in the midst of a surging 
crowd of Moors. ‘‘ See!” cried Douglas to his com- 
rades, ‘‘ that worthy knight will be dead unless we help 
him. God knows that we have vowed to live and die 
in His service, and we shall shrink from no peril to do 
His will.” With that he struck the spurs into his 
horse and plunged again into the midst of his foes. 
For a little the Spaniards could see the Scottish swords 
flashing and falling, for a little they could mark Douglas’s 
plume floating above the mélée, then they heard a wild 
shout, a shout which marked the end of the great King’s 
greatest captain. 

At nightfall the Moors retired, and some of the Scots 
who had not accompanied Douglas on the fatal charge 
set out to search for their dead master. By the light 
of the moon they found him, surrounded by a ring of 
Saracen corpses, still wearing the silver casket round 
his neck. Reverently they lifted the body and bore 
it to the Spanish camp. Not a knight there was who 
did not grieve at the overthrow of so famous a warrior, 
not a Scottish soldier who could keep the tears from 
falling ; but loudest in his lamentations was Sir William 
de Keith, whom a broken arm had kept from the battle, 
and who complained now because he had not died 
beside his friend. “* But to tell their sorrowing,” says 
the old chronicler, “‘ annoys, and helps little. Men 
may well wit, though none tell them, how angry, sorrow- 
ful and fell it is to lose a knight like this to those who 
were in his service. He was sweet and debonair, and 
could treat his friends well and astound his foes through 
his great chivalry; but above all things he loved 
loyalty.” 
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Sir William de Keith led the sadly broken company 
back to Scotland, where he was received by Moray, 
on whom too a mortal disease now sat heavily. The 
body of Douglas was laid in the family chapel of St 
Bride, where even to-day his monument may be seen. 
The heart of Bruce they buried in the fair Abbey of 
Melrose, under the shadow of the Ejldons’ wizard 
peaks. Hardly two years passed before Moray followed 
his friends, and, 


** The goodliest fellowship of ramous knights 
Whereof this world holds record.” 


was dissolved. But their work had been done. Though 
dark days were to follow for Scotland, days when the 
example of the hero-king seemed to be altogether 
forgotten, never again did the country become vassal 
to an alien king; sooner or later the old spirit came to 
life and the invaders were driven back. Six centuries 
have passed now since King Robert was “lapped in 
lead’? at Dunfermline, but his memory still endures, 
and evil indeed will be the plight of Scotland when it 
perishes. 
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